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Comment 


The 1957-58 season has ended, and despite the fact that it has been 
characterized by a series of crises unparalleled even in our chequered 
operatic history, artistically its achievements have reached a very high 
standard. What is even more surprising is the fact that the variety and 
number of operas heard in London during the last year is greater than 
ever before in our operatic history. One knows that politicians can use 
figures and statistics to prove anything, but these facts and figures cannot 
be refuted. Covent Garden mounted twenty-two different operas during 
the last season and Sadler’s Wells twenty-one (and there were only four 
cases of duplication—La Bohéme, Traviata, Tosca and Figaro). In addi- 
tion, the Carl Rosa during its London season at Sadler’s Wells gave ten 
operas (three of which duplicated Covent Garden), and the New Opera 
Company three (excluding the Menotti and Stravinsky double-bill). At 
Drury Lane, the Italian Company gave seven works; the Buenos Aires 
Chamber Group four ; the Glyndebourne, which we must include in the 
London opera-goers’ regular orbit, seven (of which two could have been 
heard in London during the season). Thus between September 1957 and 
August 1958 London opera-goers could hear sixty-five different operas 
performed by professional companies; and in addition amateur, school 
and semi-professional groups in the metropolitan area presented some 
dozen or so other works. 


Comparing all this activity with other countries we find that London 
is only exceeded by Berlin in the variety of its operatic offerings to the 
public. Berlin, with its three permanent opera houses, gave sixty-nine 
different operas last season. Vienna with its two houses offered fifty-six 
different works to its audiences (and the Volksoper includes a very high 
proportion of operetta in its repertory), Paris and New York, both with 
two houses, forty-two and forty different works respectively. 


There is a reverse side to the picture, however. Audience response 
during the last year has been poor. Of course the star-cast Don Carlos 
and the Callas Traviata at Covent Garden attracted capacity audiences ; 
the Ring has its regular and faithful public; and Aida and Carmen are 
good box-office. But the revivals of The Trojans and Peter Grimes and 
the excellent Jenufa and Carmelites were not great box office successes. 
At Sadler’s Wells The Merry Widow proved very popular and the 
Menotti-Bartok-Puccini triple-bill eventually drew large audiences, 
but on the whole audiences were poor: so they were for many of the 
Drury Lane Italian performances, but not so poor as for the New Opera 
Company's recent season at Sadler’s Wells, which ended with a very large 
deficit and an appeal for £7000. 


All this leads one to the unhappy conclusion that not only do our 
opera-goers exhibit little spirit of adventure, but that possibly there is 
too much opera being given in London for what we are beginning sadly 
to assume is a limited public. How otherwise can we explain this 
indifference to the enterprise shown by all the managements during the 
season that has just ended? 
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And what of the future? Covent Garden and Sadler’s Wells have 
both made known their plans for the coming season: those of the latter 
are rather more advanced than the former. So far the companies have 
announced more than thirty different operas between them, with the 
possibility of the addition of several more at Covent Garden before the 
season ends. Once again there seems to be an admirable balance between 
the two companies in repertory, and at the moment the only duplication 
in works would appear to be Madama Buiterfly and possibly Tosca. New 
productions of Handel’s Samson, The Flying Dutchman, Rusalka, 
Parsifal, Oedipus Rex, and Fledermaus ; revivals of Boris, Rosenkavalier, 
Salome, The Bartered Bride, Turandot, Seraglio, Eugene Onegin, 
Schwanda, Fidelio; and, among revivals of popular works, Aida, 
Butterfly, Figaro, Don Giovanni, Hansel and Gretel, to say nothing of 
The Ring, Don Carlos, The Carmelites, and Bluebeard’s Castle. Perhaps 
one could wish for more Italian and French opera, but on the whole this 
makes an interesting and diversified list. Let us hope that London’s opera- 
goers will give both permanent companies the support they deserve 
during the coming season. ; 





The Festival of Two Worlds 


_ by Cynthia Jolly 


‘There once lived a Man in a Castle 
And a strange man was he.’ 


If ever town existed to house the Unicorn, the Gorgon and the 
Manticore—not to mention the Man in the Castle—it is Spoleto, ancient 
Umbrian hill-town 78 miles north-east of Rome. These legendary animals 
symbolise for Menotti the Poet’s dreams, the ‘pain-wrought children of 
his fancy’; they have begun to come alive in a social sense in his first 
experimental Festival of Two Worlds, dedicated this year to Italy and 
America. Just as in his Fable, ‘townsfolk’ on both sides of the Atlantic 
have speculated and gossiped about these twenty-five June days of opera, 
ballet, plays and concerts in a small provincial centre of less than 40,000 
souls. Many at first considered the idea impractical and foolish, and 
were then caught up through the originator’s infectious enthusiasm into 
supporting it or lending their services. Even Menotti himself, refurbishing 
an old inn for Festival guests in the steeply winding medieval streets 
of an entrancing city, has called it ‘Albergo del Matto’ (Hotel of the 
Madman) after his local nickname. St Francis himself in Assisi could 
not have tried more assiduously to rid himself of his affluence than this 
modern Italian, who shocks his New York friends by talking of living 
in a cave and of making Spoleto his heir. He has risked all his assets, 
raised $300,000 in two years of tireless organisation for a project intended 
(artistically speaking) to welcome many graceful Unicorns, splendid 
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Gorgons and perhaps a few prickly, lonely Manticores. (So far the prickly 
modern works have been conspicuous by their absence.) People have 
pleaded with him to introduce something of his own, and he has smiled 
and said ‘Later, perhaps, not now’. For this misses the point: the entire 
Festival is Menotti’s creation. He has composed and stage-managed it 
down to the smallest detail: it expresses the essence of his personality 
and like him is equally vulnerable to attack. This year he has chiefly been 
concerned with putting the framework in order, and the content has 
grown up a little haphazardly, according to the availability of first-class 
performance by representative groups. 


Once a Roman colony with a Roman theatre tradition, Spoleto is 
waking from an intermittently illustrious past to bask in the possibilities 
of American invasion, while Menotti confers with its Communist Mayor 
about preserving its unspoilt charm, luring funds from American million- 
aire pockets to do so. This two-way nostalgia is as characteristic of the 
Festival as it is of Menotti’s ambivalent and innately theatrical person- 
ality. He loves to play opposing roles; he is the prince and the pauper, 
the friend of contessas and shoemakers, the Italian in America, the 
American in Italy, the composer who writes libretti, the dramatist who 
writes music. (Even as a child of nine he was playing impresario to his 
own company of 50 marionettes.) Above all he is the dreamer and the 
successful man of action. There lies the danger, as he is well aware. 
Menotti always has to battle against his fashionableness, yet he needs it 
to realize his dreams. His townsfolk put it in a nutshell: 

‘All passion is uncivil, 
All candor is suspect. 
We detest all, except 
What by fashion is blest. 
And forever and ever 
Whether evil or good 
We shall respect 

What seems clever.’ 


Regardless of subject-matter, the curiosity of the élite from Milan, New 
York and Rome was stimulated by the idea, and they came in glittering 
droves for the early performances. Meantime the local inhabitants stared 
at the dresses and the high prices (a minimum of well over £1 for any 
seat but the gallery) and stayed away. Then came a slump period in the 
second week when Menotti retired into the fastness of his converted 
convent outside the town, forbidding entrance, as he later discovered, 
even to those bringing gifts. His henchmen organized excursions and 
intensified their publicity, heartened by glowing criticisms of Macbeth 
and general interest in Jerome Robbins’ ballets. The tide turned suddenly. 
‘Listen what, Giancarlo!’ He listened, expecting the worst: ‘Macbeth’s 
sold out!’ 

From that moment the artistic success of the festival was assured, 
even though there were continued poor attendanees for English-language 
performances early in the week. Rumours and confusions about limited 
hotel accommodation slowly died down and genuine artistic interest 
began to bring the weekend visitors (predominantly French, Italian and 
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‘Macbeth’ at Spoleto. Shaleh Vartenissian as Lady Macbeth, William 
Chapman as Macbeth 


American) from Rome, Perugia and Florence. ‘Il Matto’ (The Madman) 
was becoming ‘Il Mago’ (The Magician), Lord of Spoleto though neither 
aristocrat nor archbishop. Up to then the Spoletini had watched in passive 
silence his determined efforts to keep traffic out of the Piazza del Duomo, 
substitute street-lanterns for the glare of neon lighting, teach trattorie how 
to feed Americans and supply tabie-napkins, peg down prices, redecorate 
the capacious (1000) Teatro Nuovo and reconvert from a cinema the tiny 
17th century Teatro Caio Melisso. Even after troupes of exotic dancers 
had begun rehearsing out-of-doors for lack of accommodation, all but 
the young still blinked incredulously, unaware that the invasion con- 
cerned them. But by the third week they were offering rooms in pro- 
fusion, crowding the popular-priced performances, quoting national news- 
paper articles with pride and declaring in barbers’ shops that ‘Maestro 
Menotti gets his miracles . . . we are all glad of it’. That the Festival 
would continue in 1959 despite grievous financial losses was evident to 
all; towards the end of June came the news that the italian Government 
had pledged its support alongside the industrial concerns, cultural founda- 
tions, music publishers, vocal academies, radio corporations and private 
individuals who had sponsored performances in 1958. (These include the 
Avalon, Catherwood and Ford Foundations, the Societa Montecatini, 
Squibb and Shell Italiana, Casa Ricordi, Schirmer, and even Esquire 
magazine, to mention a few of a long list.) 

Is it possible to build up such an enterprise without a central figure 
beyond that of its founder and president? Fifty-two high-level perform- 
ances in just over three weeks is an impressive record, but obvious 
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connecting links were difficult to find beyond a buoyant refreshing faith 
in young performers. In this sense Menotti is the Voice of America, and 
believes in facing life, as one writer has put it, ‘with the joyous spon- 
taneity of innocence rather than the wariness of experience’. It is this 
philosophy, together with the unexpected choice of town and the absence 
of government subsidy, that has challenged Italian preconceptions. ‘Let 
the artists choose their own works . . . let young experienced artists help 
the inexperienced to take their first steps . . . it is the young who can 
teach us, they who with their enthusiasm uphold or destroy the values 
of experience.’ The bold contemporary creed found its most ironical 
comment in the ballet Opus Jazz of Jerome Robbins, when the juvenile 
collective massed its forces in a brilliantly-controlled statement of 
present-day frustration and anguish. In the various non-ballet works, one 
was aware of a need to escape from autocratic and overbearing domina- 
tion. The dominant female figure reappeared with surprising insistence 
in Verdi’s Macbeth, Hoiby’s The Scarf, Daudet’s L’ Arlésienne, O’Neill’s 
Moon for the Misbegotten, and kindled rebellion in various forms. 
Typical expression of the New World, the two ballet companies of 
Jerome Robbins and John Butler proclaimed their exultant liberation by 
substituting the discipline (and sometimes the narcissism) of the group. In 
plays and operas too there was astonishing cohesion between the parts, 
and such stars as emerged (the conductor Thomas Schippers, the actress 
Colleen Dewhurst, and Patricia Neway in The Scarf) were the result and 
not the aim of splendid teamwork. 

This was what struck critics so forcibly in the Schippers-Visconti 
production of Macbeth. Menotti grew up in the heyday of Toscanini’s 
reign at the Scala and has rightly judged that the moment is ripe for 
reasserting the importance of group solidarity and inspired leadership in 
individualistic and star-ridden Italy. Nostalgia for Toscanini’s ideals is as 
great as the thirst for star-performers in England. All praise to the 28- 
year-old musical director, Thomas Schippers, who with the hardy and 
adaptable Trieste Philharmonic, and his own clear-cut, forceful vision and 
thorough-going standards of rehearsal, has succeeded in bringing this 
nostalgia to the surface. Critical circles at the first performance were 
buzzing. ‘Here is a sign of the universality of art: a young American 
letting us hear our own lost traditions of Verdi, and giving us back his 
own faith in Italian melodrama.’ Such intellectual honesty in influential 
quarters was stimulating to hear in a country which is losing its operatic 
traditions by insisting that only Italians can really do justice to Italian 
operas—even though they are less and less interested in doing so. Thus 
Schippers, even more than Visconti, was the hero of the occasion, though 
they had worked hand in glove. The conductor had attended producer 
and piano rehearsals and abolished the famously exuberant Italian 
prompter. He based himself on the earlier of the eight versions of the opera 
on the grounds that each successive revision lost in terseness and conden- 
sation. Expecting frontal attack by Italian critics, he was praised instead 
for its brevity and shapeliness: he had taken Gare to include the key- 
pieces of later versions, but he avoided the witches’ ballet and dealt 


briefly with the final fugal chorus. 
Staging was direct and uncluttered, in keeping with Visconti’s con- 
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ception of Macbeth as an opera of primitive and elemental crudity. Cos- 
tumes, however, followed the taste of Verdi's day, and were sumptuously 
pictorial. Painted tulle curtains by Piero Tosi did away with long pauses ; 
the sudden swift disappearance of the wood into Macbeth’s heavy stone 
castle caught the audience off its guard. (Unfortunately Lady Macbeth’s 
staircase in the sleep-walking scene also disappeared!) Built up from 
outside, the production evinced a fervent belief in the power of grouping, 
lighting, colour and composition, though sometimes the inner truth was 
strained. Warlike Macbeth was too soft, unmanned by a woman who was 
fundamentally docile, yet he was imperturbable enough to sit in a chair 
which Banquo’s ghost had just quitted; the royal couple were in full 
royal regalia against a sober company of uncoroneted diners rather, one 
felt, for the pictorial effect than for any fidelity to court procedure. The 
ensembles, superbly sung by the Palermo Opera chorus under a remark- 
able young chorus master, Giulio Bertola, stood up magnificently to the 
architectonic treatment, and dominated the performance like the pillars 
of a Gothic cathedral ; but this tended to dwarf the individuals who most 
urgently needed to understand and portray the inner drama. Mr Schippers, 
whose only deficiency is a lack of spaciousness, held them on a tight leash 
and sang with them across the orchestral pit; precision was unimpeach- 
able but they were not free. William Chapman is a real baritono cantante 
with a much deeper conception of Macbeth than the vociferous Dino 
Dondi in the alternative cast. Shakeh Vartenissian took over eight Lady 


A scene from Lee Hoiby’s ‘The Scarf . Patricia Neway as the Witch Wife, 
Miriam ; John McCollum as the Husband 
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Macbeths with equanimity when Ermelina De Vita fell ill: her voice has 
a soft, velvety quality and exceptional ease in the top register, though a 
certain lack of resonance in the low octave. Her performance continually 
grew in dramatic force without ever becoming the ugly-voiced, incisive 
vixen that Verdi himself strained to find. The two Banquos were both 
Italian; Ferruccio Mazzoli and Ugo Trama. Trama was the better actor, 
with mobile facial expressiveness ; two more opulent young bass voices it 
would be hard to find in Italy today. The Macduffs were sharply con- 
trasted; Angelo Rossi was brash and prodigally generous with himself 
where Nicola Nicoloff was controlled and well-modulated. 

Two new chamber-operas were staged in the Teatro Caio Melisso. 
This little theatre was named after a Roman slave turned playwright, and 
in its present form came into existence soon after the Venetian theatres. 
There are records of contemporary performances of Galuppi, Jomelli, 
Donizetti, Rossini (who played in the orchestra for L’/taliana in Algeri) 
and even Verdi. 

Lee Hoiby’s gripping one-acter The Scarf has been adapted by 
Harry Duncan from Tchekov ; Hoiby himself is a pupil of Menotti and 
Milhaud. Without treading on controversial ground, it created an excel- 
lent impression by its inner consistency, good craftsmanship and control 
of dramatic devices—a gift for singers, like so many contemporary 
American operas. Convincingly produced by Richard Evans, it had a 
clever cut-in set by Rouben Ter-Arutunian reminiscent of Amahl and the 
Night Visitors. There are three characters, of whom one is a witch; she 
lures and bewitches her lovers in her old husband’s despite ‘by means of 
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a long red scarf. Patricia Neway made her quite unforgettable, drawing 
on a formidable gamut of sounds which ranged from shimmering legato 
phrases to eerie animal howls. John McCollum (tenor) and Richard Cross 
(a most promising baritone) gave her strong support, and Reinhard 
Peters proved himself a highly competent conductor. 


Valentino Bucchi’s J] Giuoco del Barone had an enigmatic quality 
which made it less communicative than The Scarf, but its allusive, poetic 
texture was haunting. Hoiby’s opera stems from Puccini, Strauss and Berg ; 
Bucchi’s sidesteps the 19th century altogether and draws astringent strength 
from modal harmony and folk-song filtered through a complex modern 
mind. Bucchi, who is head of Perugia’s Liceo Musicale, had written an 
earlier version at 20 which he reworked 10 years later (with important 
changes in instrumentation). In this form it won the Italia Prize as a 
radio opera in i956: its stage form offered no mean challenge to Franco 
Zeffirelli, who had to illustrate the peripatetics of a raffish Baron, who 
square by square lives the game of dice that he is playing. He resolved 
this Tuscan version of Snakes and Ladders in the forrn of an exquisitely- 
dressed Victorian family album, with the squares of the elaborate old 
game projected behind the characters. The solution was brilliant even if 
the action could have been less mobile on the tiny stage. Lidia Marim- 
pietri and Lino Puglisi took the chief roles (which are akin to Don 
Quixote and Dulcinea), supported by an interestingly-used madrigalesque 
semi-chorus. 

The enterprising young ‘Commedianti in Musica’ from Como pro- 
vided the happy curtain-raiser for these two operas—Cimarosa’s Maestro 
di Cappella and, in a separate bill, Pergolesi’s three-act Frate ’nnammorato. 
The first scored a success with Paolo Montarsolo’s straightforward inter- 
pretation, though it would have fared better had the orchestra been 
visible on stage ; the second was prepared at Menotti’s request by a small 
company which in three years has already developed a fine repertoire of 
chamber operas. It was written at 22, a year before La Serva Padrona, 
and secures a typically Neapolitan balance between pathos and panto- 
mime, without the marvellous conciseness of the famous intermezzo. 
Staging could have been simpler (Pier Luigi Pizzi’s moving stage-boxes, 
like Federico’s complex plot, made for dizziness), but the singers were 
lively and well-equipped, with good performances from Paolo Montar- 
solo, Bianca Maria Casoni and Silvana Zanolli (who as one of two maids 
had the best aria of the opera). Ennio Gerelli had made a careful tran- 
scription from manuscripts in the Naples Conservatorio and conducted 
a slightly overweighted orchestra with sound musicianship. The success of 
‘I Commedianti’ was eloquent testimony to the pleasure inspired by 
opera buffa particularly in non-Italians, and the shrewd sense shown by 
Menotti in including a rarely heard piece in an international Festival. 


Recommendations for future years? Warm encouragement to 
Menotti’s plan to turn each year to two completely different and sharply 
contrasted countries; a plea for a general programme that has a clearer 
sense of direction—without sacrificing this year’s enviably high standards 
of performance ; and last but not least, a Festival Train from Rome. The 
Man in Spoleto deserves no less, and his Townsfolk, we think, no more. 
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The Moody-Manners Partnership 
by Perceval Graves 


The Moody-Manners experiment began over fifty years ago with a 
tour starting from Longton (of all places), a small town in the Potteries. 
The partnership stemmed from the Carl Rosa Company and really began 
on July 5, 1890, when Fanny Moody was married to Southcote Mansergh, 
better known as Charles Manners, at St. George’s, Hanover Square. 


The prima donna was born at Redruth in Cornwall in 1866, and 
came of a highly musical family. What started her off on an operatic 
career was an introduction to Lady Morell Mackenzie, wife of the 
fashionable throat specialist, who gave musical At Homes every Thursday 
at their house in Harley Street. On several occasions at these affairs she 
used to sing an unpublished setting by Goring Thomas of ‘Know’st thou 
the land?’ accompanied by the composer, whom she described as a 
modest and self-effacing man. It was her hostess who later introduced 
her to Carl Rosa, for whom she sang after a luncheon-party—so well, 
indeed, that he invited her for a second audition at his house. Then and 
there he offered her a three year contract, but she stood out for better 
terms and got them. Her début under his management was at the Court 
Theatre, Liverpool, as Arline in The Bohemian Girl. While still in that 
city he handed her the score of Frederick Corder’s Nordisa to study, 
which she mastered in a fortnight. Summoned from Manchester by 
telegram, at a few hours’ notice she took the train from Euston, arriving 
in time for a piano rehearsal with the principals under Eugene Goossens 
Senior. 

After this she had to see the wardrobe-mistress about altering her 
dresses to make them fit. But being a brunette there remained the prob- 
lem of a blonde wig for the heroine, who being a Norwegian had to 
follow the stage tradition. They told her she could hire one from a hair- 
dresser in St Ann’s Street, so on her way to her digs she stopped and saw 
just what she wanted in the window. It was very fair and had two long 
plaits. In she went and explained the situation to the proprietor, a most 
sympathetic old gentleman who said she could hire it for half a crown a 
night ; and without any recommendation or deposit he allowed her to 
take it away with her. That night she was made up by the wardrobe- 
mistress, who did a best that might have been a lot better. ‘At the 
performance,’ she wrote, ‘my tenor hugged me so tightly that I could 
scarcely breathe, but I lacked the experience to push him away without 
showing it to the audience. However, when the curtain went down Carl 
Rosa appeared in the wings and said, “I will not have you hug ze prima 
donna so.” In noticing the performance, one of the Sunday papers said, 
“I don’t think much of Mr. ——. as a singer, but Ill back him as the 
greatest hugger I’ve seen on the stage”.’ She had an excellent Press. 
Later came a Drury Lane Season, and then she went on her first tour: 
Dublin to start with, where she received an ovation from the students 
of Trinity who rallied in force for her Arline in Balfe’s opera and from 
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the gallery let down, suspended by a rope, a basket of flowers with two 
doves inside, timed to reach her feet at the end of her principal aria. 


After leaving Dublin, the doves (installed in a wickerwork cage) 
were the means of Fanny Moody meeting her future husband. They had 
both joined the company on the same day but somehow had never spoken 
to one another. ‘My sister and I’, she reminisces, ‘were in a railway 
carriage alone, going with the company to Belfast, when at one of the 
stations a big man with an enormous voice came to our carriage door 
and asked to see the doves, and then if he might be our fellow traveller, 
and did we object to smoking? “Not at all”, we said, “do come in”.’ At 
Belfast they saw a lot of one another; soon Fanny was playing at least 
six roles, and then they became engaged. She still had a year to run with 
the Rosa, but after his two years’ contract was ended he resigned without 
considering a renewal, and went in for concert work where he made 
plenty of money. In May, 1890 the Company finished another season at 
Drury Lane in which Fanny added to her reputation. Then came the 
wedding and a honeymoon in Italy, followed by a profitable concert tour 
and a visit with Charles to America just to look around. 


After this came an extensive tour in South Africa. The party’s 
repertory included the Garden Scene from Faust and Philemon and 
Baucis in costume. At one performance they gave in Pietermaritzburg 
there was an awkward contretemps. Their tenor developed throat trouble 
and there was no one to sing the part of Philemon: so the manager 
dressed for the part, read the dialogue from the libretto and acted it. 
Fanny Moody sang her own part and Philemon’s lines as well; so of 
course when they came to the duets it was a solo and in the trios it was 
a duet. ‘But we got through’, said Fanny, ‘though I must say I’ve never 
done such a thing before or since’. The tour lasted for six months and 
the party was féted everywhere, the Boers being lavish in their hospitality. 
In Johannesburg in those early days the water was undrinkable, so it 
was always shandygaff or whisky and soda for the troupe. Guinness’s 
stout cost 5s. a bottle. George, Charles Manners’ brother, was so scared 
of the water that he actually washed his teeth in soda-water. The meat 
was tough and when they ate lamb and mint sauce they called it goat 
and vinegar. 

In 1898, back in London again, Manners formed the Moody- 
Manners Opera Company with a young chorus, entirely without previous 
stage experience. Starting with a very small capital acquired through 
savings and from a few friends, they dropped money at Longton and 
still more in Manchester. Arrived in Dublin, Charles intended to close 
down unless business picked up. However, for The Daughter of the 
Regiment there was a huge crowd outside the Theatre Royal fighting to 
get in. The tide had turned. Thenceforward it was all plain sailing. After 
Cork and Belfast, both moneymakers, the company was promoted to 
No. 1 towns in the English provinces. So the repertory grew and grew, 
and the costumes and scenery with it—so mach so that they built a 
storage warehouse at Colindale to house the dresses and music, and near 
it was a vast scenic studio which provided employment all the year 
round. 
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When the company was at its zenith they staged over fifty operas. 
Later Charles and Fanny had a cottage put up for them near their stores. 
By this time the company numbered 175, and travelled by special train, 
carrying their own scenery and costumes in ten 45-ft. trucks. They were 
known as “The Sunday School on Tour’ as the choristers, male and 
female, were not allowed to mix, nor were the principals permitted to 
fraternise with the chorus. The chorus gentlemen were in the front 
coaches, principals in the middle and chorus ladies in the rear. Needless 
to say the corridor doors were locked. Harry Brindle, my informant, who 
was in the company for some years, mentioned that Romuildo Sapio, 
one of their conductors, was sent out to Italy at Ricordi’s request, to 
study the Puccini operas with their composer. T. C. Fairbairn, producer 
of Hiawatha and other spectacles, still has Sapio’s score, dating back to 
the time when he was Assistant Stage Manager to the company, in which 
Puccini has marked livelier tempi than those usually adopted for ‘One 
Fine Day’. Incidentally, the Moody-Manners Opera Company was the 
first English opera company to present an English version of Madama 
Butterfly. This took place at the Lyric Theatre, Shaftesbury Avenue. 

On their official notepaper is printed this significant announcement. 
‘An Academy of Music travels with each company on tour. This is the 
only one in the world combining the advantages of an Academy of Music 
with Actual Stage Experience. Terms, conditions &c. on application’. So 
we come to the ‘B’ Company of 95 which visited the small towns. They 
called it ‘The Nursery’. Most of the chorus were trained singers, and if 
Manners discerned signs of talent he would make a stage-call for the 
Garden Scene from Faust. The spinning wheel was brought on and the 
whole scene was sung to a pianoforte accompaniment. And this was how 
he discovered new principals. After putting these young people through 
their acting routine he drafted them to his No. 2 Company to make their 
respective débuts. If he received favourable reports, they were sent back 
to the No. 1 Company and given small roles, then bigger ones, and finally 
principal parts. “We could never have got those beautiful voices’, wrote 
Fanny Moody, ‘if they didn’t know they would get their chance. With us 
it was never a case of “once in the chorus always in the chorus”.’ 
Florence Easton, Enid Cruickshank, William Anderson, Harry Brindle 
and Philip Bertram were all choristers who rose to eminence, Miss Easton 
on two continents. Fanny Moody saw far more lavish and expensive 
productions fail because of inexperienced simgers being engaged to fill 
principal roles—singers, moreover, often with no idea of acting, like a 
certain prima donna who put her hand on her wig to see if it was in 
position, when she was supposed to be dead. : 

The company did their best to emcourage living British composers, 
though no one came forward to set the Thames on fire. They offered 
£100 for a new opera, plus a production. This was won by Alick Maclean 
with Petruccio, staged at Covent Garden with Fanny Moody as the 
soprano lead. A later prize of £250 was awarded to Colin McAlpine for 
The Cross and the Crescent, presented at the same theatre. 

There are still a few survivors from this company, but I have only 
space to mention two or three. Harry Brindle, who still sings, tells me 
that when he had been with the company about three months, he was 
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called with others before the daily rehearsals and taken through the 
minor role of Wagner in Gounod’s Faust. ‘Manners’, he says, ‘always 
gave us the impression he was doing us a favour by having us in his 
company. Which was true enough, as he was tireless in teaching tradition. 
During the remainder of the rehearsals before a production he never 
deviated from the instructions he gave us at the first stage call. In my 
opinion, he had one of the most glorious voices I have ever heard, and 
it remained fresh and unimpaired by all his exertions as Producer and 
Business Manager’. In about 1910 he was compelled to cut down ex- 
penses by touring only one company, with himself and Harry Brindle as 
principal basses. Out of the chorus he found and coached all his 
principals, except Olive Westwood in the role of Carmen and a top-flight 
American baritone, Graham Marr, who afterwards appeared at the 
Metropolitan, New York. In the No. 1 company, in Brindle’s time, the 
principals included Maria Gay and Zélie de Lussan, two of the world’s 
greatest Carmens, John Coates, Joseph O’Mara (who was to found an 
opera company of his own), Philip Brozel and E. C. Hedmont, all fine 
tenors, Lewys James, Charles McGrath and Charles Manners. E. C. 
Hedmont subsequently starred in Dresden and at Bayreuth, and on 
retirement was founder and producer of the famous Edinburgh Grand 
Opera Society. 

Another notable survivor is Philip Bertram, who excelled in 
Wagnerian roles with the B.N.O.C. and remembers his chief as about 6ft. ‘ 
2in. in height, with a powerful voice and striking stage personality, a 
rough replica of Chaliapin. He was a good father to his company, trying 
to keep them happy and cheerful. Bertram thought Fanny Moody a 
subtler character though inclined to be dictatorial. But he admits she 
was a great artist with unique personal charm. Her voice he describes 
as like Melba’s in timbre, and of others still with us it most resembled 
Isobel Baillie and Elisabeth Schwarzkopf. She was a superb Elsa. The 
company’s chief pied-a-terre was the Shakespeare Theatre, Liverpool, 
where their season averaged eight weeks. Manners was proud of giving 
‘the gods’ opera at a shilling a head, and at the end of a season or visit 
he always drove this home in his farewell speech. He took equal pride 
in keeping the company employed for from 44 to 48, weeks in the year, 
but this was before the slump set in. 

Aylmer Buesst joined the sadly attenuated company at Oldham at 
the end of March 1914, a frequently overworked Assistant Conductor. By 
then there were only sixteen permanent players in the orchestra, with a 
like number recruited from the locals. On April 19 he conducted Faust 
with Charles Manners as Méphistophélés, Flintoff Moore as Valentine 
and Florence Morden as Marguérite. Books of words of the operas were 
then obtainable from the box-office at 3d. per copy. When the autumn 
tour began on September 16 at the Artillery Theatre, Woolwich, the 
Zeppelin raids had started on London. Another survivor, T. C. Fairbairn, 
was with the company for some nine years. In his first year Hamish 
McCunn was principal conductor. At that time the full complement of 
the orchestra was 30-35, occasionally reinforced with local strings. The 
company began with one cloth and expanded to ten truckloads of 
scenery, costumes and ‘props’. But World War One was the cause of 
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its drastic reductions and final disbandment. Their last performance was 
on May 1, 1916, after which Charles Manners and Fanny Moody 
accepted a nine months’ engagement from Sir Oswald Stoll to sing songs 
and operatic solos and duets, at the princely joint salary of £9,800, in the 
London Coliseum, the London Hippodrome and on circuit at the chief 
provincial music-halls. As an old lady Fanny Moody missed the musical 
atmosphere of an opera company in her quiet retreat at Dundrum, 
County Dublin. In her unpublished memoirs she has some pertinent 
remarks to make about opera, and the concert-platform: 

Personality and magnetism come first. To stand on a platform and 
hold an audience before you sing a note, half the battle is won. I know 
when I walk on the platform before I sing whether I shall like my 
audience or they will like me . . . A word about English opera not always 
being a success. To accomplish this one man must run it and be the 
head of everything. His word must be final and then singers should be 


found to look the parts they are given . . . Secondly, the audiences must 
avail themselves of the book of words to find out what the story of the 
opera is. 


Fanny Moody, who outlived her husband, died over ten years ago. 
I never had the privilege of meeting her, but we kept up an interesting 
correspondence on the subject of the famous Moody-Manners partner- 
ship. Her sister Lily was a near neighbour of mine for some months. 
She used to sing principal contralto roles in the company, and even at 
the age of 80 her voice retained much of its bloom. She died in 1950. 


[Thanks are due to the Editor of The Irish Times for permission to include 
extracts from my article of February 7, 1957.] 





Summer Festivals: 3 
HOLLAND 


Francois Villon 

Sem Dresden, who died last year at the age of 76, was one of the 
leading forces in Dutch musical life. For a long time he was director 
of the Amsterdam conservatory, and then held the same position in The 
Hague ; he was also for a time the music critic of De Telegraaf. One of 
his great merits was that in a day when musical life in Holland was based 
on the German repertory—chiefly through Mengelberg—he led a staunch 
campaign for the appreciation of French music. It was he who drew 
attention to Debussy, to Ravel, and to all that came since. His own 
composition had Gallic terseness and brevity. He would have been the 
last man from whom to expect an opera. 

For his only operatic essay he turned to the French poet Francois 
Villon, writing a short opera (which lasts just under the hour) in three 
scenes, linked by orchestral intermezzi. The extraordinarily clever libretto 
was pieced together from quotations from Villon’s poems, and most of 
the characters appear in them. Being a first work in the genre, of 
course it has its experimental limitations. ere are no less than 18 
characters in the cast, some of which have such short roles that they are 
over before one is aware they have started. Much of the scholarly 
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Hans Wilbrink in the title role in Act 2 of Sem Dresden’s ‘Francois Villon’ 


libretto is lost on the stage, because one doesn’t understand half the 
words anyway. And the whole work is too compressed. Whereas there 
are a good many drawn-out operas which one would wish the composer 
could have compressed into one single act, Francois Villon is the 
opposite: it has the material for three full-length acts. 

Dresden died when the work was finished only as far as the piano 
score was concerned, and it was orchestrated by his pupil Jan Mul, 
himself a leading music critic. It is striking that Dresden, whose works 
were often rather formal and intellectually cold, should have written 
such warmblooded and genuinely moving music for his swansong. 
Because, despite its obvious limitations, this really is an opera, and the 
most enjoyable one I have heard so far from any Dutch composer. Per- 
haps the fact that it was written in French may have something to do 
with this. The Dutch language sounds forced and unwieldy on the 
operatic stage: we have no operatic tradition of our own. Against a 
rich orchestral texture, Dresden places the voices in such a way that at 
least half the words came through to me at first hearing. And they really 
had something to sing. The first scene depicts Villon among his disre- 
putable companions at the Pineapple Inn; the second is a kind of 
miniature Sdngerkrieg before the Duke of Orleans instead of Landgraf 
Hermann—Villon is sought by the henchmen, but the Duchess saves his 
life; in the third scene he returns to his old haunts, to find his com- 
panions betrayed and hanged. The work ends with a moving scene of his 
own death, amid visions of all the people he has been confronted with 
in the work, who finally unite in singing his praises. 
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The work received an extremely good performance, especially from 
the producer, Wolf-Dieter Ludwig. Whether Eichmann was as good at 
conducting the music I cannot say: I had the impression that his hand 
lay a little heavily on it. But I am sure Dresden would have been 
delighted with the protagonist, the young baritone Hans Wilbrink, who 
made his first appearance with the company, after having sung in Wild- 
schiitz a week or so before (see Holland in News). He is still in his 
middle twenties, and is by far the most promising of his generation in 
Holland. He has a fine lyric baritone that carries well and has an agree- 
able timbre. One’s attention is immediately focussed upon him when 
he takes the stage. 

Especially remarkable among the long list of minor roles were the 
sonorous and temperamental Margot of Anny Delorie, a finely charac- 
terized trio of disreputable friends (Chris Scheffer, Jos Burcksen and 
Siemen Jongsma), a trio of equally disreputable females (Maria van 
Dongen, Cora Canne-Meyer and Frances de Bossy), and a sympathetic 
Duchess (Greet Koeman). The only serious flaw was that Villon 
won the singing contest hands down. His only worthwhile opposition 
came from the bass Gé Smith as Jean Caillau. But the Gilles des Ormes 
of Gé Genemans and the Bertaut de Villebresme of Chris van Woerkom 
were both so weak and ineffective that one almost cried ‘Unfair!’ when 
Villon scored over them. 

The second half of the evening was devoted to Falla’s El Sombrero 
de Tres Picos, given in the original form, with the Picasso set and 
costumes, and Massine’s choreography. Massine himself danced the 
Miller as only he can do (even at 62), and his daughter Tatiana (at 16) 
danced the Miller’s wife. Leo Riemens 


Ariadne auf Naxos 


Ariadne is the ideal opera for a visiting company to present itself 
with. It needs no chorus, the production need not be elaborate, the 
orchestra is small, and the cast is large, thus enabling the visited place to 
hear a good many of the leading artists. In this fashion Diisseldorf- 
Duisburg presented itself to Holland, and for the first performance chose 
the exquisite Royal Theatre of The Hague. 


Ariadne is almost a novelty to the Dutch public. Holland first heard 
the work in 1924 from the visiting Vienna company (with Claire Born, 
Maria Gerhart, Oestvig, Geyersbach and Hiini-Mihacsek, under the com- 
poser) and was so impressed that it asked for the same work from the 
Berlin company in 1925 (under von Schillings, with Leider, Irene Eden, 
Delia Reinhardt and Kirchner). Then it disappeared for a long time, 
until a few rather catastrophic performances by the Dutch Opera some 
ten years ago, of which Brouwenstijn’s Ariadne was the one redeeming 
feature. So instead of a routine performance of a standard work—which 
it is in Diisseldorf—this was a bright occasion for Holland. Diisseldorf 
did itself proud. The opera was cleverly produced by Giinther Roth, 
who placed the first act behind the scenes of a “real rococo theatre, then 
turning the stage round to us in the second act. His production also struck 
exactly the right balance between realism and stylization. fn the second 
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act movement was only used when musically necessary: he had the 
courage to keep the singers perfectly still during their musical highlights 
(except Zerbinetta of course). Thus all the attention could be given to 
the manifold beauties of the score, which were lovingly taken from their 
jewel case by Alberto Erede, exposed to us, allowed to scintillate and 
dazzle, making way for even more precious jewels. He proved again 
the truth of something I have often noticed: that some Italian conductors 
are extraordinarily good interpreters of German opera, whereas the 
less said about the way the average German conductor presents Italian 
opera, the better. Erede not only gave a distinguished reading of the 
work, but also managed to keep everything tonally in proportion. And 
knowing the dangers of this over-resonant little theatre, this was some- 
thing that especially impressed me. 


The cast was almost perfect. There was Ilse Hollweg, very much 
slimmed, as a positively brilliant Zerbinetta, singing with faultless intona- 
tion and a clear and beautiful tone up into the highest regions. There 
was Christel Goltz, who first impersonated an amusing primadonna full 
of tantrums, and then changed into a pathetic and noble Ariadne. She 
sang this with a warm tone, not the cold detached statuesque marbleness 
of some of her rivals. There was Rudolf Schock as the Bacchus we 
knew from the recording, as good looking as ever (though somehow 
looking more like Narraboth than Bacchus) but tonally smaller than 
one expected, especially opposite Goltz. There was Karl Dénch’s well- 
nigh perfect Music Master (one of those impersonations that are so 
real that they spoil it for whoever takes the part next). And then 
there were all the smaller parts: Najade-Dryade-Echo—a fine sound- 
ing trio, the more remarkable as the contralto Erika Wien was a last 
moment substitution. There were two very fine performances from 
Eta Koéhrer and Sigrid Schmidt, the first with a large voice and brilliant 
coloratura, the second possessing a more individual and haunting birdlike 
timbre. The Dancing Master of Paul Spiani should also not be over- 
looked. Perhaps the one disappointing detail was the Majordomo, who 
was much too young, and not nearly mellow enough. One longed there 
for a Neugebauer. 


Bringing such a performance to the Holland Festival acts rather 
like a two-edged sword. I can see the real Dutch opera lovers flocking 
to nearby Diisseldorf for more of this fare, which they have so seldom. 

Leo Riemens 


Von Heute auf Morgen and Erwartung 


First a word of praise for the courage and enterprise of the Holland 
Festival in presenting this year a Schénberg double-bill—stage per- 
formances of Erwartung (monodrama, 1909) and Von Heute auf Morgen 
(one-act comic opera, 1929). Across the years we become accustomed 
to Holland’s bold ventures ; but we ought not to take them too much for 
granted, and certainly this Schénberg offering deserves the warmest 
congratulation and encouragement. What other European Festival 
bothers itself so seriously and sincerely with promoting music whose 
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Erika Schmidt and Derrick Olsen 
as the Wife and the Husband in 
‘Von Heute auf Morgen’ 


neglect constitutes a massive indict- 
ment of our musical culture! Edin- 
burgh may attract the tourists, but 
on the whole those of us who are 
interested in music (as distinct from 
performance, whose significance is 
not disputed, but it should not 
loom too large in any Festival) can 
get along without making the 
journey north; on the other hand, 
an annual hop over the North Sea 
is well-nigh obligatory. 
There is much in the first half 
of Von Heute auf Morgen which is 
Particam ost diverting and amusing. It is 
with a light but very sure touch that 
Schénberg unfolds the relation of Husband and Wife; for incident after 
incident he finds just the right invention, just the right form. Contrast 
and variety abound. Yet one is aware throughout of the row’s unifying 
presence—incidentally, what a beautifully vocal row the opera is founded 
on! Throughout, Schénberg’s writing for the voices seemed to me 
exemplary. For the scenes where the Wife dons the various costumes— 
and various personalities—to give the Husband a surfeit of the ‘modern- 
ity’ after which he yearns, Schénberg rises to the occasion with an 
unsuspected gift for wise comedy. But this first part of the opera, 
admirable and inspired as it is, scarcely prepared one for the miracle 
of its second half, though perhaps one ought to have guessed that some- 
thing of the sort—a development and finale, the ‘working-out’ of the 
reconciliation and a final statement of it in terms of highly contrapuntal 
ensembles—might happen in view of the composer with whom we were 
dealing. But whether expected or no, there’s no denying the fantastic 
impression made by the quartet(s) which virtually bring the opera to a 
close but for the ironic little postlude in which the son of the house (child, 
speaking role) puts the central, searching question: What are modern 
people? I cannot think of ensemble writing in any modern opera which 
approaches Schénberg’s invention in this part of Von Heute auf Morgen. 
It struck me at the first performance of these Schénberg operas in 
Holland that the coupling was a bad idea, however grateful one was for 
the opportunity to hear both works: Erwartung seemed to come as some- 
thing of an anti-climax after Von Heute auf Morgen. I thought at the 
time that this reaction contained, in part at least, a musical judgment— 
that the comic opera was, in fact, by far the richer, greater piece. Now 
I’m not so sure that it wasn’t simply the complete newness of Von Heute 
auf Morgen which swamped the comparative familiarity of Erwartung 
and carried me off on a torrent of fresh experience. None the less, I still 
feel inclined to stick to my opinion that the comic opera is the greater 
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‘Von Heute auf Morgen’: Erika Schmidt as the Wife, Herbert Schacht- 
schneider as the Singer, Magda Laszlo as his Friend and Derrik Olsen 
as the Husband 


work. Erwartung, of course, strikes deep, but narrow; Von Heute auf 
Morgen strikes deep and wide. Given equal depth, I think the latter’s 
breadth does make it the more rewarding, in the strict sense of the word. 
Von Heute auf Morgen has more to offer. As for my feeling that the 
operas make a bad pair: this I think would have diminished and perhaps 
altogether disappeared had the order of the items been reversed. It was 
bad planning to end up with Erwartung. The finale of Von Heute auf 
Morgen is much too overwhelming, much too final, for it to be success- 
fully followed by anything other than a complete repeat performance. 
Let me, then, start with Erwartung, this seminal work for our century 
as everyone has now discovered (quite right too, and better late than 
never, though it wouldn’t do the latest pioneers harm to remember that 
a lot of hard work on Schénberg’s behalf was done before they arrived 
on the scene). First and foremost, the work was most remarkably sung 
by Helga Pilarczyk as the Wife ; and by remarkably I mean not only with 
thrilling vocal agility and accuracy but with that altogether rarer quality 
where Schénberg performances are concerned—utter spontaneity. She 
sang the taxing work as naturally as if it were an aria by Mozart; and 
it’s amazing what a difference that makes to Schénberg’s music, where 
normally one has to cope not only with the difficulties of the music itself 
but also with those of the performers. She was supported with like 
clarity and sure-footedness by Hans Rosbaud, who conducted the Hague 
Residentie Orchestra. This conductor, of whom we should hear much 
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more in person in England, moves through Schénberg’s scores with the 
familiarity most conductors reserve for the best-known classics; and 
more than that, he understands and admires the music and projects it 
with dazzling skill. For its part, the Residentie Orchestra was no less 
satisfying, though it must be said that it is not quite of the quality to 
manage the formidable dynamic range of Erwartung with complete 
success—in this work a band must be able to whisper and scream within 
the space of a few bars and, as it were, create a maximum dramatic 
effect at either end of the scale. 

The production (Hans Hartleb) struck me as almost superfluous, as 
did the décor (Ita Maximowna). There are, surely, two ways of perform- 
ing Erwartung. Either naturalistically or as a cantata? This Holland 
performance seemed to me to fall between two stools. The projection of 
changing shadows and lights on to two sail-like sheets of canvas on the 
stage conveyed nothing in particular; in fact, I found the general visual 
fuss more distracting than anything else. And against this vague back- 
ground the quasi-realistic gestures of the Wife, presumably representing 
terror, fright, etc., seemed stranged motive-less: by what, we tended to 
ask, was she being so frightened (is not part of the terror of a nightmare 
its actuality, its reality?)? There was nothing seen on the stage to back 
up her overt reactions. The music, of course, could not be more precisely 
revealing of the interior drama; but if the latter is to be exteriorized at 
all, ie. staged, then for heaven’s sake let’s have something on the stage 
which is at least not Jess related than most outsides are to insides. 

Now for Von Heute auf Morgen. First, Hans Hartleb’s pro- 
ducing grafted a lot of horse-play on to the kind of comedy that doesn’t 
take kindly to farce; second Max Bignens’s sets were literally 
behind the times. Why the period décor, costumes, acoustic gramophone, 
etc.? All wrong. The topic of Schénberg’s opera (whose deftly con- 
structed libretto was the work of his widow) is ever-topical, timeless ; to 
attempt to ‘date’ it is a crass error of judgment—more than that, it ruins 
one whole level of meaning implicit 
in music and text: Schénberg’s 
wise commentary on the problem of 
modernity—this is the artistic nut 
concealed in the kernel of domestic 
comedy. Those who want to go into 
the story of Von Heute auf Morgen 
in detail could do no better than 
read Hans Keller’s article on the 
opera in the current issue of The 
Score, which also has much to say 
of interest about the music. I shall 
content myself with describing Von 
Heute auf Morgen as a Cosi-like 
type of comic opera. As in Mozart’s 
masterpiece, Schénberg’s dramatic 
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wheel turns full circle and, again like Mozart (in Cosi, Figaro), his opera 
ends with a reconciliation ; but with what I call realistic reconciliation, not 
simply a dramatic convenience or illusory expectation of happy-ever- 
afterwardness. Husband and Wife, about whom the opera is built—whose 
relation is the action of the opera—are reconciled on a basis of real 
recognition of their difficulties, not upon an evasion of them, and this I 
think, which is both the truest and most touching kind of reconciliation 
on the human scene, given a certain character-ty;e of composer (or other 
artist) always seems to open up a profound vein of feeling: the chances 
are good for a masterwork in this context if we have a master creator. 
From this description alone, I hope it is more or less clear what 
kind of comedy Schénberg’s opera offers. One might, perhaps, have ex- 
pected it; certainly one wouldn’t have expected anything broad or 
farcical. I don’t know that I really expected of him a capacity for writing 
music to match even this kind of tempered comedy. But here one met 
possibly one’s greatest surprise. For the music of Von Heute auf Morgen 
is undoubtedly in the genuine opera buffa category, of that weight ; 
indeed, a great deal of Schénberg’s tremendous craftsmanship goes into 
making this stylistic point (transparent textures, instrumentation, etc.) ; 
and then there’s the character of the invention itself, which is indubitably 
in the tradition of musical comedy to which the work belongs. In short, 
the burning question of the hour, which inevitably occupied the thoughts 
of most of us who knew not a note of the opera, was answered 
positively: yes, Schénberg did have a comic opera in him, and a great 
one; and yes again: the serial method, despite the ridiculous dogma of 
the pundits who had never bothered to look at the score of Von Heute 
auf Morgen, is not at all inimical to a comedy in music. (It struck me 
during the performances, by the way, how paradoxical it was that 
Erwartung should be ‘free’ and Von Heute auf Morgen serial: in a sense 
one would have expected the reverse to be the case, especially if one 
takes any account of Schénberg’s critics.) And let me add that my re- 
action to this opera’s score, my recognition of its explicitly benign and 
humorous character, was quite spontaneous—had I heard the work in 
strictly anonymous circumstances I think I should most certainly have 
isolated its essential mood, as easily, I should think, as a listener innocent 
of Mozart could readily distinguish between The Magic Flute and Figaro. 
What a stroke of genius to make strict counterpoint serve the play 
and counter-play of (dramatic) motives between Husband and Wife, the 
Singer and his (girl) Friend, out of the brilliant turmoil of which 
eventually grows these final bars of the opera whose great and reposeful 
beauty seems to symbolize the reconciliation of the married pair! (Inci- 
dentally, their quarrelsome canonic duet in the first half of the opera, a 
most audacious inspiration, was early evidence of what Schénberg could 
cook up with counterpoint; even so, the concluding ensembles bowled 
me over in sheer surprise.) One must hope for a tape of the perform- 
ance from the B.B.C. [see p. 584. Ed.]; and press for a production here. 
We owe much to the accomplishment of this Holland cast: Erika Schmidt 
(Wife), Derrik Olsen (Husband), Herbert Schachtschneider (Singer) and 
Magda Laszlo (Friend) ; and to the phenomenal talents of the conductor, 
Hans Rosbaud. Donald Mitchell 
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Un Ballo in Maschera 

Ballo has enjoyed considerable popularity in Holland in the post-war 
period, which is hardly surprising since the Netherlands Opera possesses 
in Gré Brouwenstijn one of the finest of present-day Amelias. Indeed 
this opera has twice before formed part of the Holland Festival, in 1951 
and 1952, when it was given first under Gui and then Ghione in Joan 
Cross’s production. This year we had a generally fine performance 
musically under Francesco Molinari-Pradelli, but the visual side under 
Herbert Graf was far from satisfactory. 

With a great display of the kind of seriousness we are used to at 
Covent Garden, we were informed that the opera was being restored to 
Sweden, and the characters were listed in the programme and synopsis 
as Gustavus, Anckerstroem, Ribbing and Horn—though the Dutch ob- 
viously boggled at Mlle Arvidson! That was in the programme, however. 
But as soon as the curtain rose on the Swedish Court with the initial 
‘G’ embroidered in gold over the King’s throne, we could hardly believe 
our ears, for we heard the courtiers welcoming their King as Riccardo. 
Then all our old friends, Renato, Sam and Tom, duly turned up; and 
if my ears did not deceive me, the King of Sweden was hailed as ‘Figlio 
d'Inghilterra’ at the end of the first act! Instead of Renato being sent to 
govern Finland he was ordered to England. And Riccardo was stabbed 
and not shot in the final scene. 

All this was slightly disconcerting, but the scenery and production 
proper were a good deal more so. Dimitri Bouchéne, who was responsible 
for the Holland Festival Onegin a few years back, had designed some 
sets which were neither attractive to the eye nor particularly stage- 
worthy. The setting for the Ulrica scene was particularly ludicrous, 
resembling a pantomime cave on the sea-shore, with stalactites hanging 
from the ceiling in the form of huge fishes. The costumes were particu- 
larly unattractive, and the principals throughout the opera were given 
the ugliest collection of head-gear I have ever seen. 

Herbert Graf had apparently not made up his mind whether to let 
his characters act realistically or stylistically against this background, 
with the result that they did neither. There were a number of bad 
gaffes too. Renato, for example, dragged Amelia home from the gallows 
in one costume and, when he entered the library with her immediately 
afterwards, he was differently arrayed. Riccardo adopted a very twentieth 
century attitude while listening to Renato’s warning in the first scene: 
he sat on the desk! Then, while Riccardo and Amelia bade each other 
their last farewell, the corps-de-ballet, who incidentally were the only 
guests at the ball to participate in the dancing, continued to enjoy them- 
selves, paying no attention to the couple. 

Musically, however, it was a different story. In the first place, 
Francesco Molinari-Pradelli, whose Covent Garden appearances three 
years ago were so disappointing, proved himself to be an outstanding Verdi 
conductor. The tempi seemed perfectly judged, there was a sweep and 
inevitability about the whole evening, and siggers and orchestra were 
wholly in accord with each other. 

Gré Brouwenstijn’s Amelia we know. She was in fine voice, and 
sang with an intensity and feeling that she has not always shown at 
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Oscar (Ratti)-announces Riccardo’s invitation to Amelia (Brouwenstijn) 
and Renato (Colombo), while Sam and Tom (Groot and Hoekman) 
listen 


Covent Garden. She was partnered by the admirable Giuseppe Zampieri. 
He looks like a young Bjoerling, and sounds far better than most Italian 
tenors, singing with great musical feeling and style. The Barcarolle and 
Riccardo’s final aria were beautifully done. Scipio Colombo was an 
adequate Renato: his voice sounded rather rough, and he overacted. So 
did Eugenia Ratti as Oscar, who obviously had no time for Mr Graf’s 
direction: she merely repeated her Scala-scale Oscar, which was quite out 
of place in the smaller house. She sang extremely well though, and 
topped the ensembles brilliantly. Anny Delorie was an outstanding 
Ulrica ; the Dutch seem very strong in mezzos. Gerard Groot and Guus 
Hoekman were a reliable Sam and Tom. 

The audience behaviour was first amusing and then infuriating. More 
noise was made by those serious-minded people who tried to shush and 
squash any outbursts of applause than would have occurred had the 
applauders had their way. H.D.R. 
Il Barbiere di Siviglia 

This was the final night of the Festival in Amsterdam and it was 
not a particularly distinguished one musically. The orchestra, which had 
sounded so fine the previous evening under Molinari-Pradelli, seemed 
thin and under-nourished on this occasion. And Arrigo Guarnieri could 
do nothing to add any sparkle to the evéning’s* proceedings. 

The best performances on the stage came from Renato Capecchi, 
whose finely sung and acted Figaro was a joy, and from Guus Hoekman, 
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a first rate Don Basilio. Cora Canne-Meyer’s Rosina lacked a sparkle, 
and she had not the coloratura technique to cope entirely successfully 
with either ‘Una voce’ or the Cenerentola aria she sang in the lesson scene. 
Luigi Pontiggia was a small-scale Almaviva, and Fritz Ollendorf a typical 
‘Deutsche Opernhaus’ Bartolo. 

Frans Boerlage, who produced, had the bright idea of turning 
Fiorello into a major character: he remained on the stage during the 
whole of the first scene and distracted one’s attention from Figaro and 
Almaviva. Producers seem the same the world over! H.D.R. 


AIX-EN-PROVENCE 


1958 has been a vintage year for the Aix Festival. Don Giovanni was 
somewhat disappointing, but the other two operas—a new production of 
The Magic Flute and a revival of The Barber—were exceptionally well 
cast. There was the usual cluster of interesting new young singers (for 
M. Gabriel Dussurget has made Aix the nursery of international reputa- 
tions) and above all, the full revelation of Teresa Berganza’s excellence. 
Also, though in these pages they can have no more than passing mention, 
the concerts of contemporary music were of exceptional interest and 
importance. Gloria Davy appeared as soloist in Hans Werner Henze’s 
latest composition, Nocturnes and Arias: she is a Negro soprano of 
gorgeous appearance, with a luminous tone that recalls Dorothy May- 
nor’s. Michel Sénéchal, in another well-varied and excellent recital, 
revealed that his voice and his style have developed into something 
first-rate. 


Il Barbiere di Siviglia (July 20) 

Teresa Berganza made her début at Aix last year, as Dorabella. At 
Glyndebourne this year she sang Cherubino, well, but not outstandingly 
well. Now, as Rosina, she was astounding, and offered some of the most 
perfectly accomplished singing that I have ever heard. The voice runs 
more evenly than Supervia’s. There is sometimes a little rapid vibrato in 
it, less pronounced than Supervia’s, perfectly under control, and adding 
sparkle and vividness to its warm, lustrous tone-quality. The basic colour 
is dark and glowing, but not at all dense. It can be bright, brilliant, at 
the top, and it runs down to the low G without taking on any exag- 
geratedly chesty quality, though there is an attractive little deepening of 
colour. Berganza’s singing is marvellously fleet and flexible, encompassing 
runs, roulades and turns with precision. She is small, nimble and piquante, 
with a lively stage-personality that matches her quicksilver interpretation. 
She knows how to use words, how to colour phrases individually so that 
we may be constantly delighted, surprised and engrossed. She must still 
learn the art of decoration and embellishment. Of all M. Dussurget’s 
discoveries, she is perhaps the most exciting. And she is only 23. 

Rolando Panerai, in the title-role, presented a winning personality, 
but shouted ‘Largo al factotum’ and was lazy in several of his divisions. 
Easy success may spoil him: he has a fine baritone, but his singing here 
lacked style (in the sort of way it does not in the-Karajan recordings of 
Falstaff and Trovatore). Mario Spina, the tenor, could not act, but sang 
smoothly and fluently, and had evidently been well-coached in the role: 
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Serge Lido 
The finale to Act I of ‘Die Zauberfléte’. Walter Berry (Papageno), Teresa 
Stich-Randall (Pamina), Ernst Wiemann (Sarastro), Fritz Wunderlich 


(Tamino) 


THE AIX FESTIVAL 


‘Dunque io son’. The Rosina-Figaro duet from Act 1, scene 2 of ‘Il 
Barbiere di Siviglia’. Teresa Berganza and Rolando Panerai 
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his share of ‘Numero quindici’ was especially good. with evenly flowing 

scales dropped neatly into place. Franco Calabrese was a polished and 
intelligent Basilio. Marcello Cortis sang Bartolo’s music somewhat un- 
evenly, but much can be forgiven a born comedian of his calibre. Maurice 
Sarrazin’s production was much admired by the French; but although it 
had some very funny (and not unsuitable) inventions in it, I cannot 
esteem very highly a production which twice sets the characters chasing 
round the piano, twice has Bartolo pluck characters away from a door 
by their coat-tails, and finally throws Bertha into Bartolo’s arms! 

Giulini conducted. He is surely beyond reasonable doubt the finest 
Italian interpreter of the present day. His reading was beautifully con- 
sidered, informed with intelligence, excellently poised and polished. But 
once again I felt—as in his other Rossini performances, and in Verdi’s 
Falstaff for that matter—that in comic works he lacks sheer high spirits. 
That Rossinian hilarity which Stendhal has described so well, which 
sweeps performers and audience alike into an ecstasy of delight, was 
missing. One had the feeling that Giulini was conducting without a smile 
on his face. 

Die Zauberfléte (July 24) 

At Aix, as at Glyndebourne, The Magic Flute was the last of the 
Mozart ‘big five’ to be added to repertory. It has been designed by Jean- 
Denis Malclés, who, like Cassandre with his Don Giovanni settings, has 
made a virtue of the limitations of this open-air theatre. The stage is 
shallow, and there can be no flying, so the scenery glides from the wings 
in the old tradition, dissolving and re-forming before our eyes. Malclés 
has devised a sequence of smart and attractive settings, with plenty of 
fancy to them, and excellently coloured. They are light and imaginative, 
but not frivolous. The cast was made entirely of young singers, who gave 
a well-balanced performance. 

Teresa Stich-Randall, regular prima donna of the Aix company, sang 
Pamina with limpid full tone and delicately studied phrasing. Her imagi- 
native handling of the G minor aria was exquisite. Mimi Coertse struck 
out the Queen of the Night’s arias with exciting precision and strongly 
dramatic delivery—more impressively than at Covent Garden. Walter 
Berry, as Papageno, is evidently Kunz’s successor: he was delightful, but 
must be careful, since this impersonation has, I feel, reached the permis- 
sible limit of genial self-confidence: a touch more, and it will pass into 
jarring bounciness. There were three new young singers: Fritz Wunder- 
lich, from the Stuttgart Opera, a firm manly Tamino (we shall be hearing 
his Belmonte in Edinburgh) ; and, both from Hamburg, Ernst Wiemann 
(Sarastro), who has a bass voice of exceptional beauty and clarity of 
tone, and a good legato; and the Danish soprano Oda Balsborg, a fine 
First Lady, specially chosen by Solti. 

Solti was to have conducted, but because of his illness he was 
replaced by Jonel Perlea, known to record collectors for his Manon 
Lescaut, Aida and Rigoletto. His Flute was capable, well-proportioned, 
satisfying, not exceptional. The three Three Boys were three well-tuned 
Petits Chanteurs de Vincennes, whose treble voices offered a new and 
delightful balance in Pamina’s suicide scene. Boys—provided they are as 
good as these ones—are evidently preferable to women in the parts. 
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Don Giovanni (August 23) 

Each time one sees Cassandre’s scenery for Don Giovanni, one is 
struck afresh by its extraordinary distinction and beauty. Each time one 
hears Hans Rosbaud conduct the work, one wonders how so eminent an 
interpreter of contemporary music can make so little of the opera. This 
year the protagonist, Antonio Campo, sang quite well, but lacked defini- 
tion of personality. Stich-Randall threw a good deal of dramatic colour 
into the voice for her Anna, but one felt that she was playing against 
nature. Consuelo Rubio’s soprano is not yet flexible or responsive enough 
for Elvira’s music. Mario Spina sang Ottavio’s arias smoothly, but did 
not seem to know what the recitative was about. Panerai was a rough 
Leporello, not troubling to fit himself into the ensemble, and singing too 
loudly in those numerous passages where he should merely be supplying 
an unobtrusive bass line. Mariella Adani was a bright and attractive 
little Zerlina. There seemed to be a potentially much better performance 
than this waiting to be brought out by a conductor or producer with a 
secure command of Mozart style. AP. 
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Covent Garden Statistics 





1957-1958 
Date of No. of perfs. Total 
OPERA AND COMPOSER first perf. Lond: Tour for seas’n 
1. Das Rheingold. Wagner Sept. 25 — — 2 
2. Die Walkire. Wagner Sept. 27 3 _ 3 
3. Siegfried. Wagner On... Za _ 2 
4. Gotterdammerung. Wagner Oct. 4 + —— 4 
5 Aida. Verdi (New production) Oct. 28 25 6 31 
6. Tales of Hoffmann. Offenbach Oct. 30 9 — 9 
7. Carmen, Bizet Oct. 31 19 6 25 
8. Elektra. Strauss (Revival) Nov. 16 8 — 8 
9. The Marriage of Figaro. Mozart Nov. 26 10 6 16 
10. A Masked Ball. Verdi Dec. 7 6 — 6 
11. Otello. Verdi Dec. 16 5 — 5 
12. Tosca. Puccini Jan. 3 4 — 4 
13. The Carmelites, Poulenc 
(First performance in England) Jan. 16 9 2 il 
14. Peter Grimes, Britten (Revival) Jan. 29 7 — 7 
15. Rigoletto. Verdi Feb. 5 10 4 14 
16. La Bohéme. Puccini Mar. 5 Tour ) 
Apr. 3 London) 4 o 8 
17. Jenufa. Janacek Apr. 10 3 — 3 
18: Don Carlos. Verdi May 9 8 — 8 
(New production) 
19. Tristan und Isolde. Wagner June 4 4 — 4 
(New production) 
20. The Trojans. Berlioz June 16 5 —_ 5 
21. La Traviata. Verdi (Revival) June 20 5 — 5 
22. The Mastersingers. Wagner July 1 5 — 5 
Total 157 28 86185 
Verdi: 6 operas, 69 performances Offenbach: 1 opera, 9 performances 
Bizet: 1 opera, 25 performances Strauss: 1 opera, 8 performances 
Wagner: 6 operas, 20 performances Britten: 1 opera, 7 performances 
Mozart: 1 opera, 16 performances Berlioz: 1 opera, 5 performances 
Puccini: 2 operas, 12 performances Janacek: 1 opera, 3 performances 


Poulenc: 1 opera, 11 performances 
109 performances were sung in English; 53 in Italian; 23 in German. 


ARTISTS AND THEIR ROLES 


SOPRANOS 
GRE BROUWENSTIIN (13): Aida (3), Desdemona (2), Elisabeth de Valois 


(8). 

MARIA MENEGHINI CALLAS (5): Violetta (5). 

JOAN CARLYLE (54): Priestess (26), Oscar (6), Niece (Peter Grimes) (5), 
Barbarina (8), Sister Constance (1), Ascanius (3), Micaéla (5). 

MARIE COLLIER (28): Priestess (2), Musetta (8), Aida (1), Flora Bervoix 
(5), 4th Maid (Elektra) (4), Karolka (3), Polyxena (5). 

VERONICA DUNNE (14): Antonia (2), Blanche (2), Mimi (8), Micaéla (2). 

SYLVIA FISHER (24): First Norn (1), Sieglinde (2), Briinnhilde (Walkiire) 
(1), Mother Marie (11), Ellen Orford (4), The Kostelnicka (3), Isolde (2). 

EDNA GRAHAM (3): Olympia (3). 

JUNE GRANT (20): Helmwige (3), Giulietta (9), Overseer (8). 

UNA HALE (45): Wellgunde in Rheingold (2), in. Gétterdémmerung (4), 
Ortlinde (3), Countess (15), Ellen Orford (3), 5th Maid (4), Eva (5), 
Madame Lidoine (4), Micaéla (5). 
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AVA JUNE (8): Voice from Heaven (Don Carlos) (8). 

IRIS KELLS (9): Niece (Peter Grimes) (7), Ascanius (2). 

GERDA LAMMERS (8): Elektra (8). 

EDITH LANG (4): Aida (4). 

ADELE LEIGH (8): 4th Maid (1), Susanna (7). 

ELISABETH LINDERMEIER (6): Freia (2), Gutrune (4). 

ELSIE MORISON (14): Susanna (4), Blanche (9), Micaéla (1). 

HEDWIG MULLER-BUTOW (6): Chrysothemis (6). 

BIRGIT NILSSON (10): Briinnhilde in Walkiire (2), in Siegfried in 
Gétterdimmerung (4), Isolde (2). 

LEONTYNE PRICE (4): Aida (4). 

MARGHERITA ROBERTI (4): Tosca (4). 

MARIANNE SCHECH (3): Sieglinde (1), Chrysothemis (2). 

AMY SHUARD (38): Gerhilde (3), Third Norn (2), Aida (19), Amelia (6), 
Jenufa (3), Cassandra (5). 

JEANETTE SINCLAIR (74): Waldvogel (2), Frasquita (23), Cherubino (2), 
4th Maid (3), 5th Maid (4), Sister Constance (10), Priestess (3), Countess 
Ceprano (14), Susanna (5), Tebaldo (8). 

JOAN STUART (1): Countess (1). 

MARION STUDHOLME (10): Olympia (6), Gilda (2), Niece (2). 

JOAN SUTHERLAND (47): Woglinde in Rheingold (2), in Gotterdammerung 
(4), Antonia (7), Micaéla (12), Desdemona (3), Gilda (12), Madame 
Lidoine (7). 

MEZZO-SOPRANOS AND CONTRALTOS 

MIMI AARDEN (2): Amneris (2). 

FEDORA BARBIERI (14): Amneris (6), Eboli (8) 

NOREEN BERRY (69): Siegrune (3), Marcellina (16), Emilia (5), Magdalena 
(14), Mercedes (12), 2nd Maid (8), Mayor’s Wife (3), Hecuba (5), 
Magdalene (3). 

EDITH COATES (8): Waltraute in Walkiire (3), Mme de Croissy (2), Grand- 
mother Buryja (3). 

IRENE DALIS (5): Brangaene (4), Amneris (1). 

GITA DENISE (2): Carmen (2). 

LAURIS ELMS (57): Arvidson (5), Voice of Mother Pe ce. cowegar (9), Mrs 
Sedley (7), Ist Maid (8), Mother Jeanne (11), Giovanna (12), Anna 
(Trojans) (5). 

BARBARA HOWITT (4): Grimgerde (3), Nicklausse (1). 

MARIA VON ILOSVAY (8): Erda in Rheingold (2), in Siegfried (2), 1st Norn 
and Waltraute (4). 

GEORGINE VON MILINKOVIC (13): Fricka in Rheingold (2), in Walkiire 
(3), Klytemnestra (8). 

REGINA RESNIK (15): Carmen (12), Amneris (3). 

CONSTANCE SHACKLOCK (28): Second Norn (4), Carmen (6), Amneris 


(18). 

BLANCHE THEBOM (6): Dido (5), Amneris (1). 

MARJORIE THOMAS (9): Flosshilde in Rheingold (2), in Gétterdammerung 
(4), Rossweisse (3). 

JOSEPHINE VEASEY (63): Cherubino (14), Nicklausse (8), Mercedes (13), 
3rd Maid (8), Shepherd (Tosca) (4), Sister Mathilde (11), Maid in 
Jenufa (3), Magdalene (2). 

JEAN pees mage (20): Schwertleite (3), Madame de Croissy (9), Arvidson (1), 


e (7). 
EUGENIA "ZARESKA (5): Carmen (5). 


TENORS 
PAUL ASCIAK (4): Half a performance of Radames with Van der Zalm. 
BERND ALDENHOFF (1): Siegfried in Gotterdammerung (1). 
ALBERT DA COSTA (7): Radames (7). 

EDGAR EVANS (40): Froh (2), Hoffmann (3), Don José (5), Aegisth (8), 
Grimes (i), Lerma (8), Melot (4), Melenus (4), Vogelgesang (5). 
WALTER GEISLER (4): Half a performance as Siegmund replacing Vinay. 

CARLOS GUICHANDUT (4): Radames (4). 
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JAMES JOHNSTON (21): Radames (7), Hoffman (6), Don José (8). 
PETER KLEIN (4): Mime in Rheingold (2), in Siegfried (2). 
ALBERT LANCE (5): Duca di Mantova (5). 

ORESTE KIRKOP (15): Rodolfo (7), Duca di Mantova (8). 

JOHN LANIGAN (48): Basilio (16), Cassio (5), Chevalier de la Force (11), 
Rector (Grimes) (7), Rodolfo (1), Laca (3), Zorn (5). 

RAYMOND NILSSON (20): José (6), Young Servant (Elektra) (4), Boles (7), 
Steva (3). 

BRYCHAN POWELL (1): Hoffmann (1). 

PETER PEARS (6): Grimes (6). 

ARTURO SERGI (5): Walter von Stolzing (5). 

SET SVANHOLM (1): Siegfried in Gdétterdammerung. 

ROBERT THOMAS (6): Duca di Mantova (1), lopas (5). 

DAVID TREE (65): Four roles in Hoffmann (9), Remendado (11), Don 
Curzio (16), Spoletta (4), First Commissary (Carmelites) (11), Shepherd 
(Tristan) (4), Giuseppe (Traviata) (5), Moser (5). 

DERMOT TROY (103): Messenger (Aida) (27), Nathaniel (Hoffmann) (9), 
Young Servant (Elektra) (4), Remendado (14), Roderigo (5), Borsa (14), 
Young Sailor (Tristan) (4), Father Confessor (Carmelites) (11), Hylas 
(5), David (5), Gastone (5). 

RICHARD TUCKER (4): Cavaradossi (4). 

JOHANN — DER ZALM (4): Half a performance as Radames with 
Asciak. 

CESARE VALLETTI (5): Alfredo (5). 

JON VICKERS (37): Radames (12), Don José (6), Gustavus (6), Carlos (8), 
Aeneas (5). 

RAMON VINAY (114): Siegmund (24), Otello (5), Tristan (4). 

WOLFGANG WINDASSEN (4), Siegfried in Siegfried (2), in Gétter- 
diimmerung (2). 

ERICH WITTE (2): Loge (2). 


BARITONES 


DAVID ALLEN (62): Spalanzani (1), Morales (17), Dancairo (10), Count 
Almaviva (2), Anckerstroem (2), Messenger (Aida) (4), First Officer 
(Carmelites) (11), Marullo (10), Nachtigall (5). 

ROBERT ALLMAN (57): Donner (2), Hermann (9), Escamillo (2), Antonio 
(Figaro) (1), Minister of Justice (Ballo) (6), Herald (Otello) (5) M. 
Javelinot (Carmelites) (11), Schaunard (8), Royal Herald (Carlos) (8), 
Greek Captain (Trojans) (5). 

SCIPIO COLOMBO (4): Scarpia (4). 

WILLIAM DICKIE (18): Amonasro (2), Escamillo (5), Gaoler (Carmelites) 


(11). 
GERAINT EVANS (24): Count Almaviva (14), Ned Keene (6), Beckmesser 


(4). 

TITO GOBBI (8): Rodrigo (8). 

HANS HOTTER (7): Wotan in Rheingold (2), in Walkiire (3), Wanderer (2). 

OTAKAR KRAUS (49): Alberich in Rheingold. (2), Siegfried (2), Gétter- 
dammerung (4), Four roles in Hoffmann (9), Orest (8), Iago (5), Amon- 
asro (9), Anckerstroem (1), Foreman of Mill (Jenufa) (3), Balstrode (2), 
Kurwenal (4). 

RONALD LEWIS (66): Sechowel (8), Morales (8), Escamillo (13), Christian 
(Ballo) (6), Sciarrone (4), Second Commissary (Carmelites) (11) Ned 
Keene (1), Marullo (4), Trojan Soldier (5), D’Obigney (5), Beckmesser 


(1). 
JAMES PEASE (17): Figaro (3), Balstrode (5), King Marke (4), Hans Sachs 
5 


(5). 
HERMANN UHDE (4): Gunther (4). 
JOHN SHAW (16): Rigoletto (12), Amonasro (4). 
JESS WALTERS (50): Amonasro (16), Escamillo (5), Ankerstroem (3), 
Marquis de la Force (11), Rigoletto (2), Marcello (8), Choroebus (5). 
MARIO ZANASI (5): Germont (5). 
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BASSES 

KURT BOEHME (4); Fasolt (2), Hagen (2). 

OWEN BRANNIGAN (7): Swallow (7). 

BORIS CHRISTOFF (8): King Philip (8). 

FREDERICK DALBERG (14): Fafner in Rheingold (2), in Siegfried (2), 
Hunding (3), Bartolo (3), Pogner (4). 

RHYDDERCH DAVIES (81): Luther in Hoffmann (9), Zuniga (5), Antonio 
(15), Thiery (Carmelites) (11), Hobson (1), Gaoler (Tosca) (4), Count 
Ceprano (14), Benoit and Alcindoro (8), Steersman (Tristan) (4), 
Schwarz (5), Priam and Second Soldier (Trojans) (5). 

GOTTLOB FRICK (2): Hagen (2). 

DAVID KELLY (78): Ramfis (21), Zuniga (6), Orest’s Tutor (8), Ribbing (6), 
Lodovico (5), Hobson (6), Monterone (9), Mayor (Jenufa) (2), Dr 
Grenvil (5), Ortel (4), Pogner (1), Ghost of Hector (5). 

MICHAEL LANGDON (69): Ramfis (10), Crespel and Schlemil (7), Zuniga 
(14), Bartolo (13), Horn (6), Montano (5), Angelotti (4), Sparafucile (7), 
Mayor (Jenufa) (1), Grand Inquisitor (2). 

FORBES ROBINSON (53): The King (14), Crespel and Schlemil (2), Figaro 
(13), Sacristan (4), Monterone (5), Duphol (5), Kothner (5), Pantheus 
(Trojans) (5). 

JOSEPH ROULEAU (58): The King (17), Nathaniel (9), Sparafucile (7), 

Colline (8), Monk (Don Carlos) (8), Ghost of Hector (4), Night Watchman 
(5). 
MARCO STEFANONI (6): Grand Inquisitor (6). 


CONDUCTORS 

EDWARD DOWNES (38): Hoffmann (9), Masked Ball (6), Otello (5), Peter 
Grimes (3), Rigoletto (14), Jenufa (1). 

ALEXANDER GIBSON (4): Tosca (4). 

REGINALD GOODALL (5): Mastersingers (5). 

CARLO MARIA GIULINI (8): Don Carlos (8). 

RUDOLF KEMPE (19): Rheingold (2), Watkiire (3), Siegfried (2), Gotter- 
dammerung (4), Elektra (8). 

RAFAEL KUBELIK (44): Aida (18), Carmen (3), Carmelites (8), Peter Grimes 
(4), Jenufa (2), Tristan und Isolde (4), Trojans (5). 

RAYMOND LEPPARD (3): Figaro (3). 

JOHN MATHESON (25): Carmen (22), Carmelites (3). 

JOHN PRITCHARD (13): Figaro (13). 

NICOLA RESCIGNO (5): Traviata (5). 

EMANUEL YOUNG (21): Aida (13), Bohéme (8). 


BBC BROADCASTS FOR SEPTEMBER 


3 Euryanthe from Edinburgh. 
6 Der Wildschiitz from Edinburgh. 
13. La Vida Breve from Edinburgh. 
20 Orfeo et Euridice on gramophone records (Col.). 
21 Von Heute auf Morgen. Recording from Holland Festival. 
25 Le Roi d'Ys on gramophone records (French Col.). 
28 Jl Cavalieri di Ekebi (Zandonai). Italian radio recording 


The Else Mayer-Lisman Lectures at Edinburgh during the remainder of the 
Festival are as follows: Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail (September 4, 10, 12), 
Euryanthe (September 3 and 8), Tristan und Isolde (September 2 and 5), Der 
Wildschiitz (September 1 and 6), La Vida Breve (September 9, 11, 13). As in 
former years these lectures will be given at the Freemasons’ Hall, at 3.00 p.m. 
Admission at doors, 4s, 6d. 

Indexes to Volumes 3 and 5 are out of print, but several readers require 
them. If anyone has copies to spare would they please communicate with us. 
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NEWS 
GREAT BRITAIN 


Covent Garden. After the two Ring cycles in London, the Covent Garden 
Opera transfers itself to Leeds for the Centenary Musical Festival where it 
will give five performances of Handel’s Samson (see July OPERA pages 437-8). 
The 1958-1959 season opens on October 31 with what is almost a new 
production of Boris Godunov including the virtually unfamiliar St Basil scene. 
The work will be sung in Russian with Boris Christoff in i title role, Regina 
Resnik as Marina, and the rest of the cast composed of members of the 
regular company. Rafael Kubelik will conduct, Herbert Graf produce. 
Wakhevitch has made a number of alterations to his original sets. After the 
Boris performances, The Bartered Bride will be revived with Hugues Cuénod 
as Vasek, Michael Langdon as Kecal and an_ otherwise familiar cast. During 
November the Handel opera will be heard in London, and Aida will be taken 
over by Rudolf Kempe with both Resnik and Irene Dalis being heard as 
Amneris; then at the end of November Kempe will conduct the revival of 
Der Rosenkavalier with Claire Watson, making her Covent Garden début, as 
the Marschallin, Hertha Tépper as Octavian, Elsie Morison as Sophie and 
James Pease as Ochs—at some performances Una Hale and Joan Carlyle will 
sing the Marschallin and Sophie. Kempe will also be in charge of the Salome 
revival later in the season with Helga Pilarczyck in the title role, and of the 
new production of Parsifal next summer with, it is hoped, Jon Vickers in the 
title role. Don Carlos under Giulini will return for several performances next 
April and May, and we can also expect a revival of Turandot with Amy 
Shuard in the title role, and of The Carmelites, again conducted by Kubelik. 


Sadler’s Wells. The 1958-1959 season will open on October 29 with a 
new production, the first at Sadler’s Wells, of The Flying Dutchman. This will 
be produced by Dennis Arundell, conducted by Alexander Gibson, with sets 
and costumes by Timothy O’Brien. Other new productions during the season 
will be Dvorak’s Rusalka with Joan Hammond in the title role, Stravinsky’s 
Oedipus Rex, which will be given with Bluebeard’s Castle, and Fledermaus. 
There will be revivals of Schwanda, The Seraglio (with Jennifer Vyvyan, 
conductor Colin Davis), Fidelio (conductor Schwarz), Don Giovanni, and 
Madama Butterfly. 

The Falmouth Opera Singers gave three performances of Handel’s Samson 
at the Polytechnic Hall, Falmouth, early in July. The work was adapted for 
the stage by the Misses Radford. Leading roles were sung by Muriel Peters, 
David Galliver and Roger Stalman. 

The London Opera Group gave a concert performance of Rossini’s The 
Barber of Seville in the recital room of the Royal Festival Hall on July 19. The 
leading roles were taken by Julia Kemble (Rosina), Gwent Lewis (Almaviva), 
Peter Glossop (Figaro), Charles Draper (Basilio) and Lecn Green (Bartolo). 
Michael Moores was the conductor. 

The Philopera Circle plan to give four performances of Lucrezia Borgia 
at St Pancras Town Hall in June 1959. Singers are invited to write for details 
of auditions that are to be held for solo roles and chorus in October, to the 
Director : F. Manton, 25 The Avenue, Orpington, Kent. 

The Wagner Society announces three events that should be of special 
interest to our oF venihan for the coming season. On September 16 Aylmer Buesst 
will give an introductory talk to the Autumn Ring performances; on September 
30 there will be the annual ‘Wine Party’ when it is hoped most of the singers 
taking part in this year’s Ring will’ be present; and on November 18 there will 
be a special tribute evening to Lotte Lehmann. Full details of membership 
etc. from the Hon. Secretary, The Wagner Society oe Ee c/o Concert 
Artistes Association, 20 Bedford Street, Strand, London, W.C.2 

Richard Arnell has just completed Moonflowers, a short opera to his 
own libretto on a present-day theme. The opera is subtitled Love in a Cave 
and is for three characters with piano accompaniment. 
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AMERICA 

Dallas. Plans for the second season of the Dallas Civic Opera Company 
include a new production of Cherubini’s Medea with Maria Callas in the title 
role, and a repetition of last season’s L’Italiana in Algeri with Giulietta 
Simionato. There will be a third opera, also with Callas, Nicola Rescigno 
continues as Musical Director. 

Miami. The Miami Opera Guild has announced its plans for the coming 
season. These include a production of Rigoletto with Erika K6th making her 
American début as Gilda, Flaviano Labd as the Duke, and Giuseppe Taddei 
in the title role; and a production of Un Ballo in Maschera with Herva Nelli, 
Eva Likova, Martha Lipton, Richard Tucker and Mario Zanasi. Emmerson 
Buckley will conduct both operas. 


ARGENTINE 

Buenos Aires. The season at the Teatro Colon continued with the long- 
awaited début of Sir Thomas Beecham conducting a revival of Otello. The 
veteran conductor obtained one of the greatest personal triumphs at the Colon 
in living memory, The orchestra no-longer sounded like a military band, and 
instead there was some extraordinarily fine playing. Ramon Vinay, also 
making his début, obtained a real success with his famous performance of the 
title role. Giuseppe Taddei had sung Iago hei: previously, and his whole 
performance was little short of magnificent. Ar‘tcnietta Stella sang Desdemona 
at the first two performances, but seemed i"! at ease, and her singing on this 
occasion lacked finesse. She was replaced oy Cesy Broggini, who was hardly 
an improvement, and on a number of occasions was not at one with conductor 
and orchestra. Italo Pasini was the Cassio, Giuseppe Modesti Lodovico and 
Zaira Negroni Emilia. 

The revival of Don Pasquaie under the baton of Ferruccio Calusio had 
Fernando Corena in the title role. He created a good impression by singing 
with refinement and never over-acting, Angelo Mattiello was the Malatesta, 
Nilda Hofman the Norina and Renato Sasola the Ernesto. Felipe Romito 


produced 
EIRE J. B. Cebreiro 


Wexford. The -roducer of I Due Foscari at next month’s Festival will be 
Frans Boerlage of the Netherlands Opera and not Peter Ebert as stated in last 
month’s OPERA. 


FRANCE 


Lyons. It was with considerable interest that I learned at the Strasbourg 
Festival that Berlioz’s Les Troyens was scheduled for two productions in 
Lyons. This city lay directly on my route to Granada, and I made immediate 
arrangements to attend the second and last performance of this rare work. 
Desire to see it was the greater since the Covent Garden performances have 
never coincided with my visits to London. 

Without having seen Les Troyens at Covent Garden, I feel amply justified 
in stating categorically that the London performance is definitely superior, for 
the simple reason that it couldn’t possibly be worse. Here are ten good reasons 
why : 

1. The performance took place out-of-doors in the reconstituted Roman 
Theatre. This fact alone constitutes a difficulty for music in which the 
orchestra is important, as it is in Berlioz—a difficulty that can be surmounted 
to a certain extent, but still a difficulty. 

2. As if the out-of-doors performance didn’t do enough to dissipate the 
orchestral sound, the orchestra was placed in a sunken pit and covered. But 
really covered—with thick boards, upon which the dancers trod the heavy 
fantastic toe. Only a small aperture was visible, revealing the conductor and 
a few of the strings. Any alleged resemblance to the ‘covered’ orchestra of 
Bayreuth is sheer fantasy, The result of this covering process was that the 
orchestra sounded like a 1915 acoustical recording, 
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3. The orchestra, especially the strings, played out of tune. To this extent, 
perhaps, the covering was justified—on the theory that the less heard of the 
ny orchestra the better. But two wrongs do not make a right in this instance. 


tle 4. The orchestral ensemble was ragged. Either the orchestra was not up to 
tta it, or more rehearsals were indicated. The ensemble between orchestra and 
no soloist was also poor, This is small wonder, since the singers probably 
couldn’t hear the orchestra. 

ing 5. The chorus turned in a performance remarkable chiefly for its 
er slovenliness. That the chorus was not with the orchestra except by chance 
lei can be attributed again to the covered pit. But this does not excuse the fact 
a that the choruses were rendered with as much enthusiasm and meaning of the 


text as might have gone into an Evensong Service at Chippenham on a 
particularly warm Sunday evening. 

6. The staging was mediocre and unimaginative. Handkerchiefs were 
waved coyly at bar 487 and again at bar 529 to express unbounded joy. The 
1g mass groupings were symmetrically blocked out in the most primitive patterns. 





he The chorus and extras made for their appointed places and held them staunchly 
on until the end of the respective scenes. _ The extras could be seen looking for 
nd their real or imaginary chalk marks as they lounged in during the scenes of 
iso high-pitched excitement. 
= 7. The actual singing-chorus was relatively small and made a correspond- 
bee ingly tiny noise. The discrepancy between this noise and the throngs of extras 
‘is that waddled on and and off was most disturbing. 
ily 8. The front of the huge stage—i.e. that part from which the singing and 
or ensemble would have been most effective—was avoided almost systematically. 
ni The idea appeared to be to remove the spectacle as far as possible from the 
spectator. To this end outlying woods and thickets were illuminated from time 
od to time, so that the actors became almost miniature. This treatment proved 
wt especially kitschy during the hunting scene, in which real horses galloped forth 
— and back while multi-coloured lights flashed in the trees and bushes to the 
to accompaniment of fireworks and explosions in the distant background. 
9. The conductor had apparently studied the score closely in order to 
re determine its weakest points—of which there are admittedly several. These he 
brought out with remarkable clarity; not a banality, not an overly-square phrase 
or rhythm escaped his watchful eye and eager baton. 
be 10. With two exceptions, the soloists left a great deal to be desired. Régine 
ast Crespin was excellent as Dido. She has a fine voice which she uses with splendid 
musicianship. Each time she took over, things looked up. Richard Martell also 
gave a good account of himself in the role of Aeneas. 
The Lyons version of Les Troyens consisted of excerpts from both parts of 
Irg the huge work. Continuity was supplied by a narrator. The performance 
in lasted nearly three hours without an interval—too little for the opera itself 
te but too much for this production, Everett Helm. 
rk. Nice. The summer opera season at the Parc de la Villa des Arénes included 
a9 performances of Figaro with Clara Ebers, Adéle Leigh, Hanna Ludwig, Alois 
d Pernerstorfer, Kim Borg, Marcel Sénéchal, conductor Richard Blareau; Cosi 
* fan tutte with Jacqueline Brumaire, Nadine Renaux, Jean Giraudeau, Louis 
a Noguera, Pierre Froumenty; Der Rosenkavalier with Regine Crespin, Suzanne 
ns Sarrocca, Simone Couderc, Henri Médus; Eugene Onegin with Sarrocca, Huc- 
on Santana; and Don Pasquale with La Bianca, Alfred Kraus, Corena, Michael 
Roux. 
he 
ed Vichy. The season at the Grand Casino opened with a production of 
Le Contes d’Hoffmann with Pierre Fleta in the title role, Paul Cabanel in 
he the baritone roles, and Annik Simon, Janette Vivalda and Huguette Riviére in 
but the other leading parts. Louis de Froment was the conductor, This was 
vy followed by Samson et Dalila with Ana-Maria Iriarte, Louis Roney and 
nd Cabanel, conductor De Froment; // Barbiere di Siviglia with Mado Robin, 
of Carlo Baroni, Michel Dens, Cabanel, Debouver, conductor Roberto Benzi; 
he Carmen with Consuelo Rubio, Vivalda, Richard Martell Jacques Doucet, 


de Lucia di Lammermoor with Ferrania Onat, 
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conductor Froment; 











Giuseppe Gismondo, Otello Bersellini, Ferruccio Mazzoli, conductor 
Giuseppe Morelli; Rigoletto with Onat, Luciano Panzieri, Bersellini, Mazzoli, 
conductor Morelli; and Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail with Janine Micheau, 
Erna-Maria Duske, Ratko Delorko, Martin Vantin, Otto von Rohr, conductor 
Ernest Bour. 


GERMANY 


Augsburg. The open-air performances this summer at the Roten Tor were 
Aida with Maria Curtis-Verna, Miriam Pirazzini, Umberto Borsd, Ettore 
Bastianini, and Nabucco with Anna de Cavalieri and Piero Guelfi. 


Berlin. The Stiidtische Oper’s new production of Boris Godunov is a 
magnificent achievement in every respect; it certainly must be reckoned among 
the few really grand productions of the Ebert regime. 

What Lord Harewood calls Moussorgsky’s definitive (B) version was used 
(with some minor cuts; unfortunately the parrot scene among them)—the only 
one possible today for any opera house with artistic convictions, let it be said. 
There is, however, one additional scene in Act 4, which is not mentioned in 
the new Kobbé: in the square in front of a Moscow Cathedral the starving 
people are on the verge of.a mass uprising, and piercing cries for bread are 
heard when the Tsar enters from the ex-communication of the Pretender 
Dimitri; the simpleton who has been robbed by some mocking children of the 
few pence he possesses (Kobbé-Harewood claims this incident to happen in 
the Kromy forest) approaches the Czar and asks him to slaughter the respon- 
sible brats as Boris has slaughtered the Tsarevitch Dimitri, Of course this is a 
very dramatic moment, and an indispensable one; for in it Boris becomes for 
the first time aware that the people know about the murder and have already 
turned away from him. This scene, which was already in the post-war produc- 
tion of Boris at the Staatsoper (directed by Wolf Vélker, too), is followed by 
the death scene, from which we move to the immensely powerful revolutionary 
scene in the forest of Kromy. 

For once the collaboration between Wolf Viélker and Wilhelm Reinking 
has been a very happy one, with the main accent on the chorus scenes. 
Groupings, mass movements and colours achieved a striking harmony—and 
rarely have I seen such powerful climaxes built up through the conscious 
display of costume colours. I am not at all against his introduction of two 
speakers, summing up before each scene the historical proceedings by quota- 
tions from Pushkin’s Boris Godunov—much as I should like them to be cut 
considerably and delivered by some better qualified actors. 

This is just the work for Richard Kraus: he has the majestic sweep, the 
breadth and the earthy power to sustain the epic scale of the score; he prefers 
very slow tempi, but he never lets them drag; security and an inborn authority 
mark his reading. The orchestra played more beautifully than one ever dares 
to expect in this house, and the impact of the chorus singing was simply 
overwhelming, with nearly every word clearly audible. 

The astonishing thing about the performance is that it created such a 
deep impression in spite of Josef Greindl’s very disappointing singing of the 
title-role; he roughed and coughed, groaned and moaned, yelled and whispered, 
and did all the other things which are nowadays called realist vocal acting; but 
there occurred not one lovely sung phrase, not one tone which one remembers. 
Tomislav Neralic takes over from Greindl next season; already his Pimen 
showed his voice in a better state than ever before and he has now acquired a 
softer, more cultivated technique, which promises great things for the future. 
The other outstanding vocal achievement was Helmut Melchert as Prince 
Shuisky; incisive, biting, he attacked his phrases with the utmost precision 
and a care for the words which show his rare intelligence. Real vocal beauty 
made Irene Dalis’s Marina hard to resist; her* warm, extremely feminine, 
sensuously glowing voice is undoubtedly one of the Stidtische Oper’s main 


assets, 
Horst Koegler. 
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of the production is that Elsa is not allowed to die—she stays alive. 


Konwitschny must be accepted as one of our great Wagner conductors. 


his own intentions. 


this standard, but she was convincing in interpretation and appearance. 


ringing tone one remembers from Varnay’s unforgettable interpretation. 


Mandryka. 


‘Peter Grimes’ at Karlsruhe 











The last event of the Staatsoper’s season was a production of Lohengrin, 
staged by Erich Witte. Only the first and last acts were satisfying. Here 
Witte broke with tradition, and replaced it by a most effective handling of the 
crowd scenes. There was not a sign of ‘Aue an der Schelde’; only platforms 
at different levels in front of a light blue background. This is certainly not a 
plea for modernism in production at any price, but a second act like this should 
not be allowed to occur at a State Opera of Berlin’s fame and reputation, to say 
nothing of the plush-Kitsch of the third. Perhaps most striking misconception 


But the musical qualities of the performance made up for the staging. 


held a marvellous balance from beginning to end and shaped the score very 
carefully, accompanying the singers most sensitively yet leaving no doubt about 


Outstanding among the soloists were Theo Adam as Kénig Heinrich and 
Josef Traxel as Lohengrin. Adam’s Kénig Heinrich was on the young side 
and most impressive by the dignity of his acting. Josef Traxel sang with a 
beautiful sweetness of tone that suddenly made one realise what Wagner had 
in mind when writing this music. Briinnhild Fried’s Elsa was not quite up to 


one of those rare singers who are able to produce a purity of timbre that 
penetrates even a full orchestra without effort. Frans Andersson, who will sing 
the part at Bayreuth this year, was Telramund. His interpretation reminded 
one of Uhde in many respects, though his voice is more powerful and less 
forced. Ortrud was sung by Irmgard Klein, whose voice lacks the dramatic 


Ruth Uebel. 


Diisseldorf. The last new production of the season was Arabella conducted 
by Alberto Erede and produced by Giinter Roth. Hildegard Hillebrecht sang 
the title role, Anneliese Rothenberger was Zdenka and Carlos Alexander 
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‘L’Italiana in Algeri’ at Frankfurt: opposite, Act 2, Georg Stern as 
Mustapha, Kurt Wolinski as Lindoro; above, Act 1, the arrival of 
Isabella (Erika Schmidt) 


Halle. This year’s Handel Festival included performances of Otto e 
Theophano with Kurt Hiibenthak and Susanne Dobotta in the title roles, and 
Lydia Dertil as Gismonda. Horst-Tanu Margraf was the conductor and Heinz 
Riickert the producer. Tamerlano was revived with Philine Fischer and Rolf 
Apreck in the leading roles. During next season Handel’s Admeto and Giulio 
Cesare will both be produced. 


ITALY 


Milan. Hardly had the Scala’s winter season finished before the summer 
season was announced. This year in fact the Scala, engaged for performances 
at Brussels, did not give its spring season of orchestral concerts, mounting 
instead a summer season of opera, an interesting novelty which will thus keep 
the theatre open for practically the whole year, and which will especially 


interest foreign summer visitors to Italy. 

The winter season ended with a new production of Verdi’s Nabucco: 
Salvatore Fiume’s beautiful, monumental and colourful sets splendidly framed 
this early work of Verdi, in which are still clearly apparent influences of the 
somewhat academic lyricism of Rossini’s opere serie, but which also at the 
same time already shows the strong personality of the composer, especially in 
the tragic chorus which has made the opera famous, and in the King’s mad- 
ness. This latter is a curious transposition of the mad scenes which Bellini and 
Donizetti wrote for their heroines and which Verdi conceived instead for the 
baritone Nabucco. The whole character was realized with splendid 
dramatic display and good vocal method by Ettore Bastianini, who always 
makes it a point to interpret such personages with an almost cold regality. The 
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Ismaele was Gianni Poggi, a tenor not without gifts, but who blurs his 
enunciation too much. The bass, Nicola Zaccaria, was an excellent Zaccaria, 
and did not make us regret too much the absence of Cesare Siepi, who could 
not appear because of an unforeseen operation. The Fenena was Giulietta 
Simionato, excellent in all her roles. But the greatest interest for this Scala 
audience was the début of Anita Cerquetti as Abigaille. Awaited in this testing 
role with much interest she received a veritable triumph, deserved on account 
of the richness of her musical gifts which recall dramatic sopranos of an era 
now thought vanished, and for the excellent training already acquired, which 
will certainly improve in future. Her first appearance in this great theatre has 
shown that Cerquetti has indeed been well trained to make a very important 
position here for herself. The well balanced performance was directed by 
Antonino Votto. 

The Piccola Scala season ended with // Cappello di Paglia di Firenze 
(An Italian Straw Hat) a musical farce in two acts by Nino Rota. Already 
known in Italy, the farce has just been produced in Milan for the first time, 
and was pleasant enough, especially in the elegance of its careful period pro- 
duction and for the spiritedness of all the interpreters: Alvino Misciano, 
Giorgio Taddeo, Paolo. Montarsolo, Giuseppe Nessi, Dino Mantovani, 
Florindo Andreoli, Angelo Mercuriali, Mario Mariani, Elena Rizzieri, Silvana 
Zanolli, Jolanda Gardino and Giuliana Tavolaccini. The lively conductor was 
Nino Sanzogno. As for its strictly musical worth: it does not appear that the 
composer has here felt himself fully engaged, or that it was worth the trouble 
of treating it at length. The farce is pleasant, but never attempts any clear 
irony or open rejection of the world which it sketches rather superficially. 

Claudio Sartori 

Florence. In addition to La Donna del Lago, reported on last month, this 
year’s May Festival included performances of Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail 
(Margarita Hallin, Lisa Otto, Fritz Wunderlich, Murray Dickie, Fritz Ollen- 
dorf; conductor Alexander Krannhals), Le Nozze di Figaro (Teresa Stich- 
Randall, Emmy Loose, Lore Wissmann, Eva Bober, Susanne Will, Ernst 
Gutstein, Erich Kunz, Dickie, Ollendorf; Krannhals), Job (Dallapiccola) 
(Lucille Udovick, Anna Maria Rota, Herbert Handt, Gino Orlandini; con- 
ductor Fernando Previtali) and Turandot (Gertrud Grob-Prandl, Jolanda 
Meneguzzer, Gastone Limarilli, Paolo Washington, Renato Capecchi, 
Mariano Caruso, Glauco Scarlin; conductor Gabriele Santini). 

Milan. A short season at the Teatro Nuovo included performances of 
Il Trovatore, Rigoletto and Manon, In Rigoletto Alexander Sved returned 
to Milan in the title role. 

Naples. The season at the Arena Flegrea opened with La Traviata with a 
cast that included Virginia Zeani; Giuseppe Campora and Ugo Savarese. 
Oliviero de Fabritiis was the conductor. 

Rome. The season at Caracalla, which opened with Turandot (Inge Borkh, 
Onelia Fineschi, Giacomo Lauri-Volpi), continued with performances of 
Cavalleria Rusticana (Caterina Mancini, Amalia Pini, Giuseppe Vertecchi, 
Rafaele de Falchi) and Pagliacci (Vera Montanari, Giuseppe di Stefano, Aldo 
Protti, Fernando Li Donni and Adelio Zagonara), 

Venice. Some special performances were given at La Fenice of La Forza 
del Destino with Renata Tebaldi, Giulietta Simionato, Giuseppe Savio, Gian- 
giacomo Guelfi, Raphael Arié, Guido Mazzini, Camiilo Righini, conductor De 
Fabritiis. The company then moved into the open air arena at San Giorgio 
for performances of Carmen with Simionato, Renata Scotto, Umberto Borsd 
and Guelfi, conducted by Angelo Questa. A performance of Verdi’s Requiem 
conducted by Carlo Maria Giulini had Ilva Ligabue, Fiorenza Cossotto, Alvino 
Misciano and Ivo Vincd as soloists. 

Radio Italiana. The 1958-9 season of Radio Opera opened at the end of 
May with a studio performance of Manon Lescaut with Renata Tebaldi, 
Eugenio Fernandi, Guido Mazzini, Franco Calabrese in the leading roles; 
conductor Nino Sanzogno. Among the works to be heard during the season 
are Ernani, Otello, Turandot, Anna Bolena, Francesca da Rimini, Fra 
Gherardo, Die Frau ohne Schatten and Betrothal in a Monastery. 
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Piccagliant 


Opera at La Scala: above, ‘Nabucco’, with Gianni Poggi (Ismaele), Anita 
Cerquetti (Abigaille) and Giulietta Simionato (Fenena) ; below, a scene 
from Act 2 of Nino Rota’s ‘Il Cappello di Paglia di Firenze’ 
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SPAIN 


Bilbao. The annual operatic festival was due to open on September 1 with 
Un Ballo in Maschera (Mancini, Pia Tassinari, Tagliavini, Bastianini, con- 
ductor Manno Wolf-Ferrari. Other operas to be heard are Don Pasquale, 
Ernani, Barbiere di Siviglia, Lucia di Lammermoor, La Bohéme and Les 
Pécheurs de Perles. Gianna d’Angelo, Renata Scotto, Eugenio Fernandi, 
Alfredo Kraus, Pier Miranda Ferraro, Giangiacomo Guelfi, Italo Tajo, Carlo 
Badioli and Vittorio Pandano are among the artists engaged. 


Granada, The high point of this year’s Festival was Falla’s youthful 
opera La Vida Breve—a highly appropriate choice, for it has its setting in 
Granada itself, At the time when he composed it, Falla had not set foot in the 
city which was later to be his home for considerably over a decade, yet he 
captured the atmosphere of this beautiful Andalusian city remarkably well. 

There is not a dull moment in the score. If it has a defect it is the 
dramatic one of being too short for the material, One could wish that the 
lyrical and dramatic scenes were more extended. Only occasionally is there 
an aria or ensemble number in which the voices are allowed to expand. When 
they do take over, the results are most effective. For the rest, there are many 
orchestral passages and interludes, dance scenes, choruses and the telling use of 
a solo voice offstage. All this results in a piece somewhere between opera, 
oratorio and ballet. 

The ballet-like quality of the work was accentuated in the Granada 
production. Antonio and his company of Spanish ballet filled every orchestral 
passage with dancing that was meaningful and extremely well executed. 
Whether this was Falla’s intention is open to question. The fact is, however, 
that it proved effective and entirely justified, inasmuch as it was perfectly 
integrated into the whole fabric. The wedding scene was particularly brilliant. 
Here all semblance of action stops for an extended ‘folk festival’ that includes 
flamenco singing, solo dances and dances by the ensemble. The ‘folk’ music 
and dancing are stylized (the chorus shouts its o/és in rhythm, for example), 
but still there is no sense of artificiality. 


The leading role of Salud was sung magnificently by Victoria de los 


‘La Vida Breve’ at the Granada Festival 








Angeles, whose full, rich voice was beautifully controlled yet full of vitality. 
Her faithless lover Paco was adequately portrayed by Bernabé Martinez, while 
the young Rosario Gémez was outstanding as the grandmother, The important 
choral part was splendidly taken by the Cantores de Madrid, whose conductor 
José Parera deserves special mention for their training. The abstract stage set by 
José Caballero was used with slight modifications for all four scenes. It was 
effective in itself but created a certain conflict with the realistic character of 
the costumes and action. Finally, high praise must be given to Eduardo Toldra, 
who conducted with complete authority and with the highest musicianship. To 
him, to Victoria de los Angeles and to Antonio for his imaginative choreo- 
graphy belong the first credits for a successful revival of this too-seldom-heard 
work. (After the opera, Antonio and his company gave a scintillating 
performance of Falla’s ballet The Three-Cornered Hat. 
Everett Helm. 


SWEDEN 


Stockholm, At Drottningholm the 1957 triumph of Orfeo was repeated, 
again conducted by Albert Wolff and again featuring Kerstin Meyer (Orfeo), 
Elisabeth Séderstrém (Euridice) and Busk Margit Jonsson (Amor) (another 
trio for eyes as well as ears.). Meyer’s wonderful musicianship and magnificent 
appearance, which already make her artistry so truly aristocratic, created a 
most moving characterization of the title role. Another satisfactory feature 
of this performance was the fine chorus work and orchestral performance by 
the Swedish Broadcasting Corporation’s Chorus and Orchestra, 

The Rape of Lucretia was also performed with the help of the 
Swedish Broadcasting Corporation, and again Sixten Ehrling directed another 
convincing performance in which Kjerstin Dellert sang the title role. Although 
Dellert is certainly not a Ferrier her natural musicianship and live sense of 
theatre made her characterization an acceptable one. Ingvar Wixell 
(Tarquinius), Anders Naslund (Junius) and Arne Tyrén (Collatinus) were all 
intelligently cast in their roles, while Barbro Ericson’s Bianca and Karin 
Langebo’s Lucia were further proof of the rich musical and vocal endowments 


Opera in Stockholm. Left: ‘The Rape of Lucretia’ with Ingvar Wixell as 
Tarquinius and Kjerstin Dellert as Lucretia; right: ‘Orfeo ed Euridice’, 
with Kerstin Meyer and Elisabeth Séderstrém 


Rydberg 








Bergstrom 


Opera in the Drottningholm Palace Theatre: above, ‘The Rape of 
Lucretia’ ; below (showing the 18th century stage), the final scene of 
Scarlatti’s ‘Il Trionfo dell’ Onore’ 


of these two young singers. Olle Sivall and Ingeborg Kjellgren filled the 
narrators’ parts most creditably. 


The third contribution at Drottningholm was Alessandro Scarlatti’s opera 
buffa II Trionfo dell’Onore, which was being revived for the first time for two 
centuries. It is a little gem of work, full of invention, including gratefully 
written arias and an effective quartet in the second act. With the exception of 
the Danish singer Edith Oldrup the work brought forward a promising young 
cast including Uno Stiernquist, Arne Tyrén, Ingrid Eksell, Karin Langebo and 
Lars Ekman. Andrew McCredie 
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‘Prince Igor’ principals: Dushan Popovic (Igor), Valeria Heybalova 
(Jaroslayvna), Miroslav Changalovich (Kontchak) 


SWITZERLAND 


Lausanne. The operatic programme for the Festival was entirely in the 
hands of the remarkable Belgrade Opera, which made a striking impression. 
Boris Godunov, conducted by Kreshimir Baranovich, was given in the Rimsky- 
Korsakov version—the Polish Scene was reduced to the duet between Marina 
and the False Dimitri (see also under Berlin, p. 588). Not only did the bass 
Miroslav Changalovich score a considerable success in the title role, but there 
was some excellent singing in the smaller roles—from Zarko Tsveych as 
Varlaam and Stepan Andrasevich as Missail, for instance. Indeed, it was 
perhaps the Inn Scene that most eloquently revealed the art of the producer, 
Josip Kulundzich, who succeeded in making the action perfectly and vigorously 
clear to a public almost entirely unfamiliar with the language (Russian for the 
principals, Serbo-Croatian for the minor roles and the chorus). 

Prince Igor, conducted by Oscar Danon, was sung by Valeria Heybalova, 
Milica Mladinovich, Zarko Cvejic (Galitzky) Changalovich (Khonchak), Dushan 
Popovich (Igor—a lyric actor with splendid stage presence) and the tenor Drago 
Startz (Vladimir). With the whole of the third act amputated, thus considerably 
confusing the action of the fourth, this production seemed to have no purpose 
beyond a pretext for staging the Polovstian Dances—not a very lofty ambition, 
though I ieee that without the Dances Igor would doubtless have long since 
dropped out of the repertory. 

Massenet’s Don Quichotte (also under Oscar Danon) was at once a revela- 
tion and a triumph. The performance vividly displayed the outstanding 
qualities of the work, which may be a little short on inspiration but is none 
the less admirably written for voices and orchestra. Changalovich took the title 
role, Latko Korosech was a magnificently lively and warmhearted Sancho; and, 
as Dulcinea, Biserka Tsveych revealed a rich and strong contralto. Mladen 
Sablyich’s production made sober but expressive play with lighting against the 
background of Miomir Denich’s simplified sets: clearly the lesson of Wieland 
Wagner’s Bayreuth has reached Belgrade, but it has been learnt originally, 
not slavishly. Certainly this was the most remarkable, if not the most 
brilliant, of the three productions, Marcel Sénéchaud. 

The operatic programme of the Festival has included no new 
works this year, though there were two new productions, Oedipus Rex (Maria 
Davenport, Helmut Melchert) and Figaro (Hilde,Koch, Vera Schlosser, Edith 
Mathis, Hilde Biichel, Heinz Rehfuss, Heinz Borst, Rold Béttcher, Charles 
Gillig). There were also seven gala performances: Fidelio (Heinz Imdahl, 
Symonette, Sebastian Feiersinger, Helga Pilarczyk and Birgit Nilsson; Hans 
Knappertsbusch); Magic Flute (Josef Greindl, Ernst Hiafliger; Reinshagen); 
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Trovatore (Leyla Gencer, Lucia Danieli, Piero Miranda Ferraro, Ettore 
Bastianini; Hartogs); Entfiihrung (Hiafliger, Eva Maria Rogner, Ingeborg 
Friedrich; Erismann); Traviata (Virginia Zeani, Ferrando Ferrari, Bastianini; 
Kampel); Tosca (Nilsson, Eugenio Fernandi, Imdahl; Hartogs). 


U.S.S.R. 


Moscow. The most important event in the 1957-1958 opera season 
occurred when most of the Soviet Union’s thirty-two theatres were packing 
up for the summer. This was the statement by the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party ‘rectifying the mistakes in the appraisal of the operas The 
Great Friendship, Bogdan Khmelnitsky and From the Bottom of the Heart’. 
There are several angles to this statement and to the long editorial in Pravda 
developing its theses, but what applied directly to opera was the call for more 
and better operas on contemporary subjects and a greater tolerance on the part 
of critics towards composers searching for new formal solutions. 

The state, in one way or another, spends a great deal on subsidising opera 
in this country. It is reckoned that, generally speaking, the amount provided 
by these subsidies is three or four times the actual takings in opera houses as a 
whole. Each of the constituent republics has its opera company, even in those 
central Asian lands where there was no tradition of musical drama before the 
revolution. Travellers whose ways lead to such cities as Alma Ata (Kazakhstan), 
Baku (Azerbaijan), Erevan (Armenia), or Minsk (Byelorussia) can be fairly 
certain of hearing operas, usually based on national legends, sung with some 
e competence. And during July this year Moscow audiences were able to attend 
performances by a company from Sverdlovsk in the Urals whose standards were 
generally up to those of the Bolshoi Theatre company itself. In short, a large 
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public for opera has been created throughout the country. 
On the other hand, the authorities, which means the Communist Party, are 
: far from satisfied with the repertories of the opera companies, and the latest 
5 Central Committee statement is an attempt to correct this situation. It condemns 
$ peremptory criticism of new work and reminds those concerned that talent is a 


rare and sensitive thing that needs to be nurtured. ‘It is necessary to be 
q considerate and attentive to artists, to support their creative initiative.’ Whole- 
sale denigration, Pravda wrote, makes even a talented master lose heart. 

Since 1948, when the Zhdanov ukase was issued, the principal new operas 
produced in the Soviet Union have been Shaporin’s The Decembrists, 
Prokofiev's War and Peace, Kabalevsky’s Taras’s Family, Khrennikov’s 
Mother, Shebalin’s The Taming of the Shrew; the Ukrainian operas, 
Dankievich’s Bogdan Khmelnitsky, Meitus’ss The Young Guard and 
Maiboroda’s Milana; the Byelorussian operas, Tikotsky’s The Girl from 
Polesia and Bogotyrev’s Nadezhda Durova; the Latvian opera To a New Shore 
by Zarin; the Azerbaijan opera Sevil by Amirov; the Armenian opera 
Artsvberd by Babayev; and Dzhalil by the Tatar composer Zhiganov. It has 
. to be admitted, however, that few of these operas have won a permanent place 
: in opera-goers’ hearts, which still warm mainly to the Russian, French and 
Italian classics. It is typical, for example, that in its summer tour of central 
Russia the Leningrad Opera Studio is presenting Tchaikovsky’s Eugene Onegin, 
and Queen of Spades, Dargomizhsky’s Rusalka, Carmen and Faust. A great 
deal remains to be done by the directors of Soviet opera houses to popularize 
modern Soviet opera, and it is doubtful whether they will have much success 
unless there is a bolder attempt by the composers, librettists and producers 
themselves to find new forms. Fortunately, the Party’s latest intervention 
seems to be intended to encourage such experiments. 

Ralph Parker. 
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Obituary 
Jeanne Hatto, a leading French soprano and member of the Opéra from 
1899 to 1922, died in Paris during March. 
Karl Erb, German tenor, died at Ravensburg on July 13, his eighty-first 
birthday. He sang as a choir boy and then became a member of the Chorus 
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of the Stuttgart Opera 1907-8. Five months after joining the company he sang 
a solo role and then was engaged at Liibeck 1908-1910, again at Stuttgart 1910- 
1913, and at Munich 1913-1925. From 1925 he sang as a guest artist all over 
Europe. While a member of the Munich Company he created the title role in 
Pfitzner’s Palestrina (1917), and was a much admired Mozart singer. He sang 
Belmonte at Covent Garden in 1927 opposite Maria Ivogiin, to whom he was 
married from 1921-1931; he was also heard in London as Loge. He was no less 
renowned as a concert singer, and his Evangelist in the St Matthew Passion was 
considered one of the finest of its day. 

Hans Meissner. Intendant of the Stidtische Biihnen, Augsburg, died on 
July 14; he was sixty-two. He held appointments at Stettin, Frankfurt and 
Gelsenkirchen before going to Augsburg, where his productions of operas given 
during the summer at the Roten Tor were a feature of post-war German opera. 

Erwin Stein, critic, writer, musician, died in London on July 19; he was 
72. He was born in Vienna in 1885. He was a pupil of Schénberg from 
1906-1910, and from then until 1919 he was a musical coach and conductor in 
Aussig, Strasbourg, Danzig, Osnabriick and Darmstadt. He returned to Vienna 
ip 1921 and for two years was Schénberg’s assistant in the organization of the 
Verein fiir musikalische Privatauffiihrungen, when he was associated with 
Berg and Webern. In 1924 he became artistic adviser to Universal Edition, a 
position he held until Hitler overran Austria. Erwin Stein then came to London 
and joined Boosey and Hawkes. He became a friend of Britten and was 
responsible for the piano scores of Albert Herring and Billy Budd, and Britten 
dedicated The Rape of Lucretia to him. He contributed to OPERA on many 
occasions, and his series of articles on Mahler and the Vienna Opera were 
particularly notable. A few days before he died he was enjoying the Schén- 
berg performances in Holland in the company of his wife, and daughter and 
son-in-law (Lord and Lady Harewood). 

The following appreciation has been written by Anthony Gishford: 

That Erwin Stein was 72 when he died is irrelevant. At any age he would 
have died young—too young—for his spirit and intellect were fed continually 
as from a spring that never runs dry, that one can never even imagine running 
dry. I am not trying here just to find other words for what obituarists usually 
call ‘youthfulness of outlook’ or ‘unabated intellectual vigour’, but to describe 
something deeper. He was, it seems to me now that I come to reflect on it, 
closer to the heart of things than are most people. For nearly all of my own 
ten years friendship with him I took this entirely for granted. My first impres- 
sion had been that his thinking was perhaps over subtle, that his chosen 
approach was the oblique one, that in his judgment of persons and ideas he 
rather liked the complex for its own sake. I quickly learnt how wrong this 
was, and that what I was actually witnessing was the splendid combination of 
a finely equipped intellect with the most sensitive instinctive apprehensions, 
serving a man who loved truth and who was essentially ‘for’ life rather than 
‘against’ it. A clue to this was his extraordinary knowledge of the English 
language. He never, during the 20 years that he lived in England, came near 
to mastering its pronunciation, but when he wrote, his skill in the use of 
English words as precision instruments for conveying exact shades of meaning, 
was phenomenal. Seen thus, he was a very simple person. You knew exactly 
where you were with him. 

For all his wisdom, moreover, and the seriousness of his pursuits, he was 
a very gay person: a delightful, equable companion, in whose company time 
passed agreeably and, it seemed, fruitfully. The talk, wherever the place or 
whatever the time, was mostly about music—or if it drifted away from music 
it soon came back again—but there was never anything faintly doctrinaire in 
his own contribution. He was Liberal and European in his outlook. He was 
also a modern Humanist, and that, I suspect, is why percipient young com- 
posers came to him, not in search of knowledge or technique, but in search 
of understanding, which on those who were capable of receiving it he could 
most richly bestow. 

I think he enhanced the lives of all his friends, and that what he gave us 
can never be lost. But as yet it is too soon to count this particular blessing 
and to feel other than sad at all we have lost in losing his living presence. 
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EUGENE GOOSSENS, SENIOR 
(Bordeaux 1867 — London 1958) 


An Appreciation by Sir Eugene Goossens 


_ Few, if any, living opera-goers remember my Grandfather, Eugene I, in 
his Carl Rosa heyday. Not so with my Father, Eugene II, whose recent death 
at the fine age of 91 is mourned by many who knew and loved him. It is not 
so long ago, however, since this writer, Eugene III, conducted a Carl Rosa 
orchestra at Covent Garden in 1921, two members of which could claim to 
have played under three generations of the Goossens family. 

For the record, it should be put down that Grandfather Eugene, born of 
Flemish parents in 1845 in Bruges, Belgium, won the Premier Prix of the 
Brussels Conservatoire for violin playing when he was nineteen. Nineteen 
years after that event, in 1883—the year Carl Rosa engaged him to conduct 
his recently formed Opera Company of that name—he sent his sixteen year 
old son, my Father, to Brussels to follow in his footsteps. 

Father remained there for about six years, after which, on his final return 
to England, he was made principal second violinist of the Carl Rosa orchestra. 
At the same time Grandfather gave him The Marriage of Figaro to conduct. 

About this time, circa 1890, four of my forbears were members of the 
Rosa Company—Eugene I conducting, Eugene II in the orchestra, my maternal 
grandfather, Aynsley Cook, creating principal basso buffo roles on the stage, 
with his daughter Annie (my Mother) singing contralto parts. It is said that 
temperamental clashes between my two grandsires were not unknown: not so, 
however, between the beautiful singer and the handsome violinist, who became 
engaged and were married in 1892. In November of that year the playbills at 
Balmoral Castle announced that, by Royal Command, ‘Her Majesty’s Servants’ 
would perform Donizetti’s Daughter of the Regiment, thereby earning the 
future right to be known as the Royal Carl Rosa Opera Company. 

In the following year, 1893, my Father resigned from the Company, to 
conduct, in successive seasons, the Burns-Crotty and Arthur Rouseby Opera 
Companies. Later, and for a longer period, he conducted the Moody-Manners 
Opera Company, which was to enter into friendly rivalry with the Rosa. 

By the middle of 1899, Father had rejoined the Rosa as its principal 
conductor. Meanwhile the five Goossens children, Marie, Adolphe, Leon, 
Sidonie and this writer, had duly made their appearance. Happily installed in 
Liscard (a Merseyside suburb of Liverpool) our dear Mother cared for us 
solicitously, particularly during Father’s prolonged absences on tour. 

For a further unbroken period of sixteen years Eugene II maintained the 
highest musical and disciplinary standards in his Opera Company, his régime 
being marked by many additions to the standard repertory, sung in English. I 
recall particularly Tristan, Tannhduser, Jewels of the Madonna, Othello and 
other large scale productions: all, despite touring conditions, wonderfully 
precise, and all requiring considerable reinforcements of the regular orchestra. 

After resigning from the Carl Rosa at the end of 1915, he was invited by 
Sir Thomas Beecham to join his Company at Birmingham in 1917, and thence- 
forward the list of conductors included the names of Eugene Goossens Senior 
and Eugene Goossens Junior. Beecham invited him to open his 1918 Drury 
Lane season with Ivan the Terrible; and nine years later, in 1927, he likewise 
opened the B.N.O.C. London Season with (so it is said, for I was then in 
America) an exemplary performance of Manon. After all of which he retired 
from the public eye, and spent his remaining years with my Mother in the 
comparative seclusion of their modest home in Finchley. 

Throughout his musical life, Father was a disciplinarian; in his home life 
a mellow, greatly adored patriarch. His critical faculties, whether directed 
towards his family or elsewhere, were unflagging and deeply perceptive. His 
strictures on incompetence, sloth or mediocrity, were scathing, but his frown 
turned to a beatific smile whenever a fine artist or group of performers 
enchanted him. In his late years, the radio and his garden, with its fine 
chrysanthemums, absorbed him and, like Toscanini, he enjoyed a good boxing 
contest on TV. Most of all did he love our family reunions: on those occa- 
sions he was the embodiment of a vanished era. 
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Gramophone Records 
(Reviewed by the Editor) 


Complete egy a 

SARKA (Fibich), with Marie Podvalova (Sarka), Marta Krasova (Vlasta), 
Lubomir Haviak (Ctirad), Vaclav Bednar (Premsyl), Jaroslav Veverka (Vitoraz). 
Orchestra and Chorus of the Prague National Theatre. Zdenek Chalabala. 


SUPRAPHON LPV 154-6. 
ra, dating from 1897 but not performed until 1925, is based on an 


old cma” egend. It tells how after the death of Libusa, the legendary princess 
who married Premsyl, founder of the Czech national dynasty, the women who 
were formerly accustomed to sharing their country’s rule (and were subse- 
quently deprived of it) declared armed war on the men. Sarka, one of the women’s 
leaders, brings Ctirad the warrior and commander of the men’s army to his ruin. 
Inevitably the pair fall in love, and Sarka betrays her female companions, who 
are all slaughtered. She is haunted by the spirits of the women she once led, 
and throws herself to her death in an abyss. 

Fibich’s score is full of beautiful thi and gave me a great deal of 
pleasure. The composer seems more akin to Wagner and the German 
romantics than to the folksy aden Ris ape is hardly surprising since he 
studied in Leipzig and Mannheim opening of the second act where 
Viasta the High Priestess is joined in a forest clearing by her warrior maidens 
is a a Czech Ride of Valkyries. 

title role is sung by Marie Podvalova, a trifle shrill but intensely 
dramatic; Lubomir Haviak’s Ctirad is especially effective in the love scene in 
the second act, one of the most beautiful sections of the score. The recording 
is quite good and there is an indispensable libretto to the set. 
DER MOND (Orff), with Rudolf Christ (Die Erzihler), Kari Schmitt-Walter 
(ist Bursche), Helmut Graml (2nd Bursche), Paul Kuen (3rd Bursche), Peter 
Lagger (4th Bursche), Albrecht Peter (Ein Bauer), Hans Hotter (Petrus). 
Philharmonia Orchestra and Chorus and Children’s Chorus. Wolfgang 
Sawallisch. COLUMBIA 33CX 1534-5. 


Columbia and Sawallisch continued their Orff cycle with Der Mond (The 
Moon), which was composed between Carmina Burana and Die Kluge. It is 
strange that Sawallisch, whose treatment of Wagner and the German romantics 
seems to typify the anti-Teutonic and anti-emotional attitude of many post- 
Nazi Germans, should find so much affinity with Orff, whom many people 
regard as the typical product of the Germany of the 1930s. Still, it is right 
that the gramophone should preserve for posterity performances of these works, 
which form an interesting and revealing picture of the German music of the 
last twenty years. 

Strangely enough, the story of Der Mond, which is based on Grimm, can, 
as has been suggested elsewhere, be looked on as thinly veiled anti-Nazi 
propaganda: that everyone has a right to share the goods that nature has to 
offer, and that they are not for the privileged few. And the opera ends with 
Petrus (St Peter) restoring the Moon to its rightful place, and making every- 
thing right with the world. 

Musically we know what to expect from Die Kluge and other Orff pieces 
we have heard; and the rhythmic exercises, the frequent repetitions and un- 
subtle appeal to the emotions are all there. The technical side of the perform- 
ance is superb, the effects of the thunder and other natural and un-natural 
phenomena are shattering—to the ear and to the loud-speaker. The Four 
Fellows, Karl Schmitt-Walter, Helmut Graml, Paul Kuen and Peter Lagger, 
could hardly be bettered. Hans Hotter is promoted (or demoted, depending 
on one’s point of view) from Wotan to Petrus, and other than in the Drinking 
Song, where he seems to loose his sense of pitch, he is in his best form. The 
libretto, with its excellent essays and racy translation by our colleague William 
Mann, in indispensable if one wants to enjoy the work fully. 


MENEGHINI CALLAS : Medea : Dei tuoi figli; La Vestale : oe 
invade (et 2, © Siame Cate Ost Se ee ee ae ee: 
la speme-Qui la voce (with Rossi-Lemeni and Gutciie ie Beanon 
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This recital entitled ‘Callas at La Scala’ gives us excerpts from three 
operas that have been specially mounted for the soprano at La Scala in recent 
seasons, The fourth, / Puritani, in which she first made her name in this type 
of music under Serafin’s direction at Venice in 1949, has not, strangely enough, 
had a Scala-Callas performance; and with the recently announced termination 
of the Diva’s connection with the Scala, I doubt whether it will. But it was 
of course the first Callas-Scala recording in 1953, and it is from that set that 
this performance comes, just as the Sonnambula aria comes from last year’s 
recording of that work. So it is for the Medea and Vestale excerpts that the 
Callas admirers will want this disc. 

The Medea excerpt whets our appetite for the complete recording that has 
been made for Ricordi and is already released in America. The opera is one 
of Callas’s great favourites, and the scene here recorded comes from the first 
act where Medea confronts Jason and reminds him that she is the mother of 
his children and entreats him to restore her his love. Callas makes this both 
moving and exciting. 

Two of the three Vestale excerpts have long been known to collectors 
through the famous Ponselle recordings made in 1926—the ‘O Nume tutelar’ 
being considered by many to be the best thing she ever recorded. And it is 
interesting to compare the two. Ponselle of course had the beautiful velvety 
voice, Callas has the greater dramatic intensity and feeling for words. Her 
performance of the dramatic section of ‘O Nume tutelar’ is magnificent— 
possibly the best thing she has done on disc so far. 


BORIS CHRISTOFF : La Forza del Destino: Il Santo Nome di Dio; Simone 
Boccanegra: A te l’estremo. addio—lIl lacerato spirito; Nabucco : Sperate, o 
yams greg doe ade Norma : Ite sul colle; Nabucco: Oh chi piange ?— 

Del futuro nel bujo discerno; La La Sonnambula : Il malino! Il fonte !—Vi 
ravviso. Orchestra and Chorus of the Teatro dell’ Opera, Roma. Vittorio Gui. 
HMV ALP 1585. 

While there is little resemblance between Christoff’s and Pinza’s actual 
voices, there is much in common between the two artists in their treatment of 
these great bass arias; and it would be no exaggeration to say that Christoff is 
the only present-day bass to come within hailing distance of his great pre- 
decessor. The Norma extract is beautifully realised. Oroveso here is no mere 
time-filler ambling onto the stage while late-comers stagger into their seats 
before the real business of the evening begins, but a very positive and authorit- 
ative high priest. Christoff is hardly less imposing as the Hebrew Zaccaria 
and the Christian Padre Guardiano, fierce and compassionate in turn.. In the 
Boccanegra aria, too, he is very moving. Only the Sonnambula excerpt is not 
completely satisfying, and this is not because of any vocal deficiencies, but 
possibly because the singer does not seem at home in this elegiac scene. The 
Rome chorus and orchestra, under the experienced Vittorio Gui, add greatly to 
the authenticity of this disc. 

ERIKA KOTH: Die Zauberflite : O zittre nicht . . . Zum Leiden, Der Hille 
Rache (Act 2) Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail: Martern aller Arten (Act _ 
Welcher Kummer . . . Traurigkeit (Act 2), Ach, ich liebte (Act 1); Don 
Giovanni: Schmiile, tobe (Batti, batti), (Act 1), Wenn du fein fromm bist 
(Vedrai carino) (Act 2). Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra. Wilhelm Schiichter. 
HMV BLP 1097. 

The name of this young soprano of the Munich Opera, who will be sing- 
ing Constanze at some of the performances of Entfiihrung at Edinburgh, is well 
known to readers of OPERA as well as to visitors to the Munich and Salzburg 
Festivals. She is a very good singer of florid music, by present-day German 
standards, but has not quite the lightness and agility of the pre-war Erna 
Berger, nor the charm of Cebotari in her early days. However, these are never 
less than adequate performances; though I rather shy from Zerlina’s arias in 
German. 

OPERATIC ARIAS: Tannhiiuser: Dich teure Halle and Lohengrin: Elsa’s 
Dream (Christa Maria Ziese); La Fanciulla del West: Ch’ella mi creda libero, 
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and Tosca: E lucevan le stelle (Lubomir Todorov-Bodurov); Aida: Ritorna 

Si : Largo al factotum and 
Ballo in Maschera : Eri tu (Nicolae Heredia); La Traviata: E strano ... Ah! 
fors’ é lui (Magdo Janculescu and Valentin Teodorian); Rigoletto: Caro nome 
(Janulescu); Die Zauberfléte : Dies Biidnis ist bezaubernd schén (Teodorian). 
Prague National Theatre Orchestra; Prague Symphony Orchestra. Zdenek 
Chalabala, Vaclav Smetacek. SUPRAPHON LPV 243. 


A whole crop of new singers are put through their paces on this 
Supraphon disc. These are the prize winners of the 1954 Prague International 
Singing Competition. The sleeve notes tells us a good deal about the com- 
petitors, and so when I read that the first prize winner in the soprano group, 
Christa Ziese, came from the Weimar Opera, and is now leading soprano at 
Leipzig, and that she ‘sings the famous air of Elizabeth competing with her 
reputed predecessors and contemporaries, Hilde Konetzni, Hilde Scheppan, 
Maria Miiller and Tiana Lemnitz, and displays a technica] mastery of the part, 
an arresting expression and a jubilant dramatically shaded interpretation that 
ranks her among the great interpreters of the role’, I was really prepared for 
something. Instead I heard one of the most embarrassing exhibitions of sing- 
ing on disc I have ever come across, and a voice so unsteady and with so little 
support that I could hardly believe my ears, Somewhat dismayed I listened to 
her singing Elsa’s Dream, in which she proceeded to display a very nice line in 
wobbles. Then I went on to hear the first tenor competitor, the Bulgarian 
Lubomir Todorov-Bodurov, in Puccini; then a Bulgarian soprano, Nadia 
Aataosova in Verdi; and I got more and more depressed, especially when I 
thought of our own brilliant young artists, Amy Shuard, Joan Sutherland and 
Jon Vickers, who never get so much as a ‘Jook in on records. However, there 
are two voices worth noting on this disc, both Rumanian: a soprano called 
Magda Janulescu who displays a pure voice, fine technique and style in ‘Caro 
nome’—she only won third prize though; and a baritone, Nicolae Herlea 
whose singing of the ‘Largo al factotum’ is quite outstanding. 


Decca EPs 
Some months ago Decca brought out Fifty Classical LPs which could form 


the basis of a collection; the operatic discs in this selection were noted in our 
January issue. Now the same firm has made a smaller list of Forty-Five 45s, 
thirteen of which were issued last autumn as part of the Decca original release 
of classical EPs, these we noted last January. To supplement them we have 
some excellent bargains, as for example six excerpts from Die Zauberfléte with 
Lipp, Gueden, Simoneau, Berry, and the three Boys, all on CEP 525; then an 
equally attractive Turandot selection on CEP 526 with Tebaldi singing ‘Signore 
ascolta’, Del Monaco in ‘Non piangere Lid’, and Borkh in ‘In questa reggia’; 
Tebaldi is also to be heard on CEP 539 in arias from William Tell and Adriana 
Lecouvreur which have appeared on her LP recitals; and there are some Verdi 
Choruses from Aida, Rigoletto and Nabucco on CEP 523. 





Book Reviews 


OPERATIC THEMES AND PLOTS by Rudolf Fellner (John Calder. 30s.). 


As Erich Leinsdorf says in his introduction to this well-produced and 
extremely useful volume, the music examples ‘should be played and sung. Be 
it with two fingers on the piano or be it with an untrained croaking voice 
(which is best reverberated by the tiles in the bathroom), the pleasure of 
reproducing these motifs and melodies will far surpass any of the purely 
passive ways of appreciation’. And that is surely what the opera-loving amateur 
will surely want to do. . 

The author is a well-known American teacher in the opera department at 
Mannes College, New York. He has chosen thirty-two well-known operas, 
including the four Ring works for analysis, And while one should not expect 
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to find The Trojans and Peter Grimes in this volume, it does include Boris, 
Lucia, Otello and Salome. I would love to know the origin of some of the 
English translations though: they almost equal the ubiquitous Charley. Lucia 
is particularly rich in such examples. ‘To my ruin then consenting, Cold and 
silent thou yet doest brave me’ sings Enrico; while a little later, Raimondo 
informs us that ‘From the chamber where sad and silent, To her lord I Lucy 
guided’. And I love the Sacristan in Tosca announcing ‘This very evening there 
will be great doings’. Operatic mathematics must also follow laws of their 
own, for Figaro’s ‘Cinque, dieci’ becomes ‘Seven, fourteen’. 


THE CONCISE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS, edited 
by. Martin Cooper. (Hutchinson. 50s.). 

Here is another beautifully produced book, with some of the finest illustra- 
tions you could wish for, and print that never causes any eye strain. This has 
already been dubbed a ‘poor man’s Oxford Companion’; perhaps it would be 
better to describe it as a one-volume Grove for the beginner and non-specialist. 
Despite the list of contributors, it is impossible to know who has written what, 
for none of the articles is signed. I would very much like to know what Joan 
Hammond and Maggie Teyte contributed, for example. There is a long essay 
on the history and development of opera, and some nice pictures of opera 
houses. 

I have long since given up trying to solve how an _ editor 
selects names of performers for inclusion in a book of this kind. But 
having selected them he must be careful. We are told that both Frieda 
Hempel and Lotte Lehmann were the creators of the Marschallin in Der 
Rosenkavalier (possible in the case of Hempel, but Lehmann would then have 
been in her second season at Hamburg)—of course the first Marschallin was 
Margarete Siems. Maggie Teyte’s biographical details go rather wrong (did 
she contribute her own entry?), telling us she only returned to the operatic 
stage in 1934 at Covent Garden to sing Eurydice. What about Mélisande and 
Butterfly at Covent Garden in 1930? And anyhow Eurydice was in 1937. Did 
Sheridan first appear in London in 1911? Is not Lisa della Casa more 
renowned as Arabella than Zdenka? And if Calvé was ‘considered to 
have been the greatest exponent of the name part of Carmen’, and ‘sang opera 
in London until 1910,’ how can Supervia be ‘perhaps the greatest Carmen of 
the twentieth century’? And finally, what earthly use is an entry like this to 
anyone: ‘Zenatello, Giovanni (1876-1949). Italian operatic tenor, first appeared 
as a baritone’? 


10 JAHRE KOMISCHE OPER, compiled by Wolfgang Hammerschmidt. 
(Published by the Komische Oper, Berlin. Price not given). 

We have received a wonderful souvenir book of the first ten years of the 
Berlin Komische Oper. There are accounts of the Company’s visits to Wies- 
baden and Paris; a report of Felsenstein’s lecture and discussion that followed, 
in the latter city; essays on the singers, the designers, etc. And of course the 
lists of productions, artists, and some wonderful illustrations. Any of our 
readers who visit Berlin to hear opera should purchase a copy of this book 
for his operatic library. H.D.R. 





Opera Diary 


Covent Garden. The Trojans (July 19) 

The 1957-8 opera season and Mr Kubelik’s tenure as Musical 
Director both came to an end on this occasion. On the whole it was 
as fine a performance of the Berlioz opera as the company has yet given. 
The orchestra, obviously determined to do their best for Mr Kukelik on 
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his last night, was in fine form, and the chorus and soloists sang with 
enthusiasm if not always with subtlety. 

Amy Shuard as Cassandra was the outstanding figure on the stage. 
She produced a steady stream of sound and engendered a real sense of 
excitement in all her scenes. Jon Vickers was also in fine voice, and 
is still virtually unique on the stage in clear enunciation. Blanche 
Thebom’s voice seemed tired, and its top sounded worn. Her Dido is 
a strangely unsympathetic characterization. Lauris Elms had increased in 
authority and voice and sang Anna’s music well; and David Kelly was 
an imposing Narbal, giving us some fine singing in his big duet with 
Anna. This was also the last night of Dermot Troy’s Covent Garden 
contract, for he goes to Mannheim next season, where we wish him luck. 
His singing of Hylas’s song was again a treasured moment. 


There were scenes of great enthusiasm at the end of the evening, 
and Mr Kubelik took his only solo call for three years. Mr Webster 
announced next season’s plans, which are referred to in this month’s 
Comment. With the playing of the National Anthem, Covent Garden’s 
Centenary Season came to an end. H.D.R. 


Hintlesham Hall, The Marriage of Figaro (July 19) 


The Marriage of Figaro has been a winner since the day it first saw 
the light, and still its sparkle and youthful high spirits can come up un- 
dimmed, its essential tenderness can rise to the surface. The company 
gathered at Hintlesham Hall, from well and less experienced performers, 
gave it its appealing and romantic quality in full measure, and provided 
a thoroughly enjoyable evening for its patrons, as well as an opportunity 
for a gifted young soprano to make her mark. The setting was ideal, and 
the weather perfect. Beaumarchais’s Count might have lived in the Gallic 
equivalent of just such a house as this Elizabethan mansion, embellished 
on a grand scale in 1732. A small stage, put up at the edge of the garden 
and backing on to fields and magnificent trees, had the necessary protec- 
tion from possible rain but allowed an effective vista of grounds and 
sky: we were able to follow Cherubino’s red coat with our eyes 
as he sped across the spacious garden, and we watched the daylight 
melting into darkness as it does on the stage, the trees subtly outlined by 
floodlighting. This, and an invisible orchestra pit, provided the setting, 
largely out of doors and excellent acoustically. 


The production was skilfully handled by John Copley, and his sets 
were simple and imaginative, the costumes being borrowed from Sadler’s 
Wells. Joseph Horovitz, the conductor, had a capable band of players at 
his command, which he held in good balance with the stage. The chorus 
was from Ipswich. Of the experienced singers, Doreen Murray was a 
dignified Countess, Edna Graham a good-looking Cherubino and Martin 
Lawrence a ripe Bartolo. Ernest Frank emphasised the sympathetic side 
of Figaro, while Eric Garrett made a forceful Count. Marie Fidock was 
Marcellina. But the evening belonged to, Susanna. Susan Challis, a 
student at the Opera School, sang as if with years of experience behind 
her, and yet was able to infect the whole company and audience with 
a sense of the immortal newness of the opera. Surely her ‘Deh vieni’ 
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sung so sweetly in this beautiful garden would have met with the 
composer’s approval! 

Mr Antony Stokes, the enthusiastic owner of the Hall, inaugurated 
his Festival in 1951, and since 1954, while providing fully for the other 
arts, has had winter and summer seasons of opera. Orpheus was followed 
by The Magic Flute (reputedly with great success); Cosi fan tutte, Don 
Pasquale and La Traviata were given indoors to piano accompaniment in 
winter seasons. The 1956 summer season had Die Entfiihrung aus 
dem Serail, and 1957 two one-act operas, Weber’s Abu Hassan and Bizet’s 
Djamileh. This year’s fortnight included visits from members of the 
London Festival Ballet and Arts Educational School, a concert in church 
by the Aeolian String Quartet, and a large exhibition of pictures of the 
Barbizon School. The proceeds of these various activities are devoted 
each year to a special charity, organizers, performers and neighbours 
all contributing their highly efficient services voluntarily. 

David Money 
Sadler’s Wells, The New Opera Company. A Tale of Two Cities (July 21) 

The first night of the revival of Arthur Benjamin’s opera did not 
draw by any means a capacity audience. Perhaps London opera goers 
have had their fill of French revolutionary works this season, for we 
have had The Carmelites at Covent Garden and Andrea Chénier at Drury 
Lane as well as this opera. Certainly the revolutionary scenes in the 
Benjamin opera have an authenticity and excitement which neither the 
Poulenc nor Giordano works exhibit. We could almost smell the blood 
—at any rate we could see it! 

I understand there had been some slight pruning of the work since 
last year, but I feel it could do with even more, for the romantic scene in 
Dr Manette’s garden goes on too long. The same can be said of the 
Prison scene in the last act, where the aristocrat’s concert seems to hold 
up the action and the tension sags. It was here too that the hand of a 
really strong producer was needed, excellent though Anthony Besch’s 
touch had been elsewhere during the evening. 

The performance was dominated by Amy Shuard’s Madame Lafarge. 
Her singing continues to show the improvement we have noted in recent 
months at Covent Garden. Her whole performance was assured, her 
voice was steady, and her acting large-scale. Once again, however, we 
ask her to look to her diction. Heddle Nash’s moving performance of 
Dr Manette was another of the evening’s pleasures. The young lovers 
were sung by Heather Harper and John Dobson. The former looked 
charming, but her characterization was a trifle pallid and vocally she was 
not entirely at her ease. Mr Dobson improved as the evening wore on, 
but he did little to create sympathy for Charles Darnay. John Cameron 
sang well enough as Sydney Carton, but he too failed to make the 
character really live. Johanna Peters, on the other hand, was inclined to 
overact as Miss Pross. 

The smaller roles were undertaken with enthusiasm if not with 
finesse ; and there was something of an undergraduate atmosphere about 
the whole proceedings when the crowd got going. Leon Lovett once 
more proved himself to be one of the most gifted of our young operatic 
conductors. H.DR. 
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Sadier’s Wells. The New Opera Company. Der Revisor (July 25) 

Der Revisor (or to give it its title at the British premiére, “The 
Government Inspector’) had every possible chance and was enjoyed by 
the audience in the main. Leon Lovett conducted an excellent account 
of the robustly humorous score and Anthony Besch had devised much 
delightful ‘business’ in a production which opted for the grossly satirical, 
even in the stage designs of Lionel Marsh, rather than for the realism 
which Gogol presumably intended in the original story. As we saw when 
Alec Guinness after the war played the part of the shy, penniless voyager 
who is mistaken for a tax inspector and buttered up by the terrified 
provincial cheats—Gogol’s idea always strikes well with an audience. It 
is a good hoax situation, though perhaps needing somone who looked 
initially less prosperous than Alexander Young. However this tenor role 
is admirably laid out and Mr Young gave it his best. The score otherwise 
must surely strike anyone who has gone a little beyond, say, Cav and Pag 
as an impoverished, glib and only intermittently effective piece of opera- 
making. The ‘Halibut’ ensemble is quite a good musical joke and if it 
were allowed to terminate the scene would pack the punch of a skit in a 
revue. But the total effect of the long evening—for all the merry laughter 
won from the large theatre—was of irredeemable vulgarity. P. H.-W. 


Sir John in Love (July 29) 

Even Vaughan Williams’s warmest admirers have been known to 
except Sir John in Love from their affection, and in amateur productions 
it is certainly apt to turn into a fearfully jolly romp, with Falstaff 
waddling through the party high jinks like Father Christmas’s dis- 
reputable brother. The company’s last production of the season showed 
that so long as we don’t pester it with obvious comparisons, the work 
does have character and even a certain distinction of its own. The speed 
is deliberate, the humour homely and rough; at worst this lets us in for 
stretches of heavy clumping between the lyrical outbursts, which are 
sincere and affecting. But Vaughan Williams’s rather heavy sense of fun, 
his unfailing good nature, and his love of simple virtues all find their 
counterpart in this story; and when performed with such élan as this 
company puts into it, the work shows up in an unexpectedly good light. 
The pace was hot, the production quick-witted, the acting excellent— 
anyone you happened to glance at in the big bustling scenes was 
thoroughly inside his part (compare the Drury Lane Italians! ). No matter 
how furious and complicated the midsummer madness, there was Method 
in it. 

Brian Priestman conducted. Eric Shilling’s Falstaff gave a splendid 
impression of avoirdupois: vocally a little on the light side, he was every 
yard a Falstaff in dramatic girth. Too many smaller parts to salute indi- 
vidually: it was a production of such all-round skill that the announce- 
ment made after the curtain went down by Mine Host of the Garter, 
alias the company’s manager, came as an icy douche—the season has been 
poorly attended, and unless £7,000 is raised,they must close down. This 
would be dreadful; for even if they could have chosen better in this 
season, their policy of choosing enterprisingly has been admirable— 
clearly too good for London’s lazy-minded opera goers. I.W. 
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Amateur and Society Performances 


Kentish Opera Group. Civic Hall, Orpington. Riders to the Sea and La Gazza 
Ladra. (July 24). 


This was an evening which brought unexpected pleasure to one listener 
in a week otherwise occupied by the banalities of Egk’s Government Inspector 
and the modish trivialities of the Menotti/Stravinsky double-bill at Sadler’s 
Wells, To begin with, there was the choice of operas, amazingly enterprising 
for a mainly amateur society. Riders to the Sea is, I believe, the best of 
Vaughan Williams’s operas (though I have a soft spot for the music, as 
opposed to the libretto, of The Poisoned Kiss); while Mr Francis Toye has 
declared La Gazza Ladra to be, of all the forgotten operas by Rossini (and, 
when he wrote, there were more of these than now), ‘one of the most likely, 
perhaps, to repay the trouble of resuscitation’, The only doubt arose from the 
combination of the two: was not the Magpie alone enough, as in Victorian 
times, to fill the evening ? 


There seem to have been several answers to this question. First, it was 
hoped, perhaps with reason, that the name of Vaughan Williams would attract 
patrons unwilling to venture on an unknown Rossini. Secondly, a certain 
amount of the Magpie would have had to be cut in any case, if only because 
some of the arias were beyond the scope of the performers. Thirdly, we may 
suspect, Riders was included partly because the Kentish Opera Group 
happened to have available an eminently suitable interpreter for the principal 
role. Maurya was sung by Moyna Cope, a lady formerly with the Covent 
Garden chorus; I know this does not sound a very exciting description, and 
indeed I was totally unprepared for the dignity and simplicity, the clear 
enunciation and clear tone, which enabled Miss Cope to carry the whole piece 
on her shoulders. She was capably supported by Iris Morgan and Joy Copping 
as the two girls and by Richard Broadley as Bartley. With the atmospheric 
choral parts taken by members of the Orpington and Bromley Choir seated 
among Miss Audrey Langford’s orchestra, the opera made a considerable 
emotional impact. 


Mr Toye is right. La Gazza Ladra proved to be among the most interest- 
ing Rossini operas I have seen. It has an unusual and effective plot, which 
oddly anticipates Galsworthy’s The Silver Box. The servant-girl, Ninetta, is 
wrongly accused of stealing a silver spoon (one of several objects which have 
been missed by her rather bad-tempered mistress), Circumstantial evidence is 
strongly against her, but she cannot clear her name because to do so would 
involve the betrayal of her father, who is a deserter from the army, and thus 
also (like his daughter) under sentence of death. To make things worse, 
Ninetta is secretly engaged to the young son of the house, and coveted by the 
lustful old Podesta (Mayor), in whose hands her fate lies. Of course in the 
long run the real villian, a pet magpie (a thoroughly nasty bird, visible and 
intermittently audible for much of the action), is unmasked, and all ends 
happily. 

The plot is ingeniously worked out, and evidently attracted Rossini by the 
reality of the characters, and by the opportunity it offered for a mixture of 
gaiety and seriousness in the musical treatment. The opera begins with village 
rejoicings at the return of the young man from his military service: a scene 
surprisingly compared by Stendhal with the poetry of Crabbe—and still more 
surprisingly with the paintings of Correggio! With the arrival of the 
deserter-father and the discovery of the theft, things take a serious turn; and 
Rossini is highly successful in the treatment of the half-buffo, half-serious 
Podesta (one of Lablache’s great parts), for whom, together with Ninetta and 
her father, he writes a Trio that is the finest thing in the first act. Act 2 
contains affecting scenes in Ninetta’s prison, including a touching duet of 
affection between her and the boy Pippo (a breeches-part for contralto, which 
is otherwise not particularly effective); but the best thing in this act, and 
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indeed in the whole opera, is the Judgment Scene, the subsequent C minor 
‘March’ of the condemned Ninetta and her C major Preghiera. 

The Ninetta, Mary Wells, was exceptional: she has looks, stage presence, 
vocal agility and a pleasing timbre. I was told that she was about to join the 
Carl Rosa Company, though whether the recent ructions in that quarter have 
affected her plans I cannot say; at any rate, I feel sure we shall hear more of 
her. Her sole dramatic fault was to make Ninetta a little too assured and self- 

and this was partly due to clothes that were too grand for a servant, 
especially in the house of a mean mistress. Rossini high tenors do not grow 
on trees, even in Kent, and it must be admitted that the hard-working 
Giannetto (Leonard ve was the weakest link among the principals. Miss 
Audrey Langford, who had chosen the opera and conducted her efficient 
orchestra with great aplomb, had substituted for the tenor’s first fiendishly 
difficult aria a pleasant song which I could not identify; I do not know why 
she thought fit to interpolate the tenor beginning of the Comte Ory Trio in 
the final scene of the Magpie, where it was quite inappropriate and moreover 
beyond the abilities of the singer. Andrew Field was allowed to indulge in 
some excessively melodramatic acting as the deserter; Hugh Phelps (who 
alternated with Wilfrid Dewhirst) made much of the fruity role of the 
Podesta. With the exceptions noted above, John Copley showed himself a 
resourceful producer and designer of both operas. I came away from the 
Civic Hall (a very easy journey from Charing Cross) with renewed respect 
for the dramatic powers of Rossini, and with marked admiration for the 
enterprise and ability of the Kentish Opera Group, 

DS.-T. 
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Readers’ Letters 


Frida Leider 


I thought perhaps that some of your readers would like to have some news 
of that great Wagnerian singer Frida Leider, who sang at Covent Garden from 
1924 to 1938. 

I visited her and her husband recently in Berlin. (Her husband, Professor 
Damen, was the Konzertmeister of the Berlin State Opera orchestra during the 
Kleiber régime.) I had not seen Mme Leider since 1938, although we had 
regularly corresponded and I had kept her informed of all the activities of 
Covent Garden since the war. She was particularly moved to hear about 
Richard Tauber’s last performance there with the Vienna State Opera 
Company in 1947 when he sang Don Ottavio. She showed me a photograph 
of herself as Donna Anna with Tauber as Ottavio. 

Perhaps the most exciting part of my visit was a morning at the Berlin 
Hochschiile fiir Musik to listen to one of Mme Leider’s classes. A young 
American soprano sang Elisabeth’s Greeting from Tannhduser. I was at once 
struck by the long phrasing, the carry through of the cantata-like line, so 
characteristic of Leider herself; to say nothing of the way the top notes were 
covered, You can imagine how thrilled I was to hear Mme Leider sing the 
opening phrases in demonstration. The voice rang out with ease and 
brilliance, the high notes undiminished, with a fresh and youthful quality— 
she turned and gave me a wonderful smile — and later she sang scales, 
arpeggios, octaves and exercises for flexibility. She told me she had originally 
studied the Italian bel canto method, and onto the even stream of sound she 
had imposed German words, Throughout her career she had always sought to 


lighten her. voice. 
Grenville Eves, London, N.W.3. 


Opera Calendar 


Since the season is not yet properly under way, it is impracticable to 
follow our normal practice of tabulating the various events. Instead we are 
listing them separately, 

Edinburgh Festival. Stuttgart State Opera, Empire Theatre. Monday, 
Sept. 1: Der Wildschiitz; Tuesday 2: Tristan; Wednesday 3: Euryanthe; Thurs- 
day 4: Entfiihrung; Friday 5: Tristan; Saturday 6: Wildschiitz. Monday, Sept. 
8: Euryanthe; Tuesday 9: La Vida Breve and Sombrero de Tres Picos; Wed- 
nesday 10: Entfiihrung; Thursday 11: Vida Breve and Sombrero; Friday 12: 
Entfiihrung; Saturday 13: Vida Breve and Sombrero. 

Sadler’s Wells Tour. Week beginning Sept. 8: New Theatre, Norwich. 
Repertory includes Merry Widow, Figaro, Traviata, Tosca. Week beginning 
Sept. 15: Pavilion, Bournemouth. Merry Widow, Traviata, Tosca, Samson and 
Delilah. Week beginning Sept. 22: King’s Theatre, Southsea. Merry Widow, 
Traviata, Figaro, Samson and Delilah, Tosca. Week beginning Sept. 29: 
Essoldo, Brighton, Merry Widow, Traviata, Figaro, Tosca. 

Covent Garden. Sept. 19: Rheingold; Sept. 24: Walkiire; Sept. 29: 
Siegfried. 

Touring Opera, 1958. The repertory consists of Carmen, The Bartered 
Bride, The Barber of Seville, Madam Butterfly, Don Giovanni, and the double 
bill of Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci. The tour begins at the Alhambra, 
Bradford, on Sept. 15; from Sept. 22 the company will be at the King’s, 
Glasgow; from Sept. 29, at His Majesty's, Aberdeen. The tour will continue 
until the end of November, and will include“visits to Manchester, Bristol, 
Newcastle, Hanley and Nottingham. 

London Opera Group. Sept. 5: Lloyd’s Park Pavilion, Walthamstow. 
Barber of Seville. Sept. 6: Town Hall, Reading. Barber of Seville. 
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OPERA ANNUAL, No. 5 


Edited by HAROLD ROSENTHAL 





The fifth OPERA ANNUAL is primarily devoted to the subject 
of Summer Opera Festivals, and includes contributions from 
Lotte Lehmann, Erich Leinsdorf, Roy Henderson, Gabriel 
Dusurget, Robert Ponsonby, Ernest Bradbury and others on 
Salzburg, Glyndebourne, Aix-en-Provence, Edinburgh and Leeds. 

In addition there are essays by Robert Breuer on the Strauss- 
Zweig Correspondence, Margherita Wallmann on The Place of 
Ballet in Opera, Edward Greenfield on Leoncavallo’s ‘La 
Bohéme’, John W. Klein on Meyerbeer, Viktor Fuchs on 
Manuel Garcia, Robert Newall on American Opera Translations, 
Charles Reid on the Twentieth Century Repertory, and Raymond 
Ericson on Samuel Barber’s ‘Vanessa’. 

There are also eight coloured pages of prints of famous 
singers of the past with biographical notes by the Editor, and 
forty pages of black and white photographs of the year’s events 
in the opera houses of the world. There are of course the usual 
comprehensive appendices listing repertories and artists of the 
world’s leading opera houses, and the year’s operatic premiéres 
and obituaries. 

By arrangement with the publishers (John Calder Ltd), a 
limited edition in special binding is available to regular readers 
of OPERA at 22s. 6d. (including postage). The published price 
of the ANNUAL this year will be 25s. 

Remittances MUST be accompanied by the attached form. 
This special offer remains open until September 15. 


To OPERA, 
Rolls House, 
Breams Buildings, 
London, E.C.4. 
Please reserve for me one specially bound copy of the 
OPERA ANNUAL, No. 5, at 21s. plus 1s. 6d. postage. P.O./ 
Cheque for £1 2s. 6d. enclosed. 


(Cheques and Postal Orders to be made payable to OPERA.) 
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